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Agriculture 1s the most Healthy and Monorable, as 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








it is the most Natural ana Useful pursuit of Maa, 


— OCTOBER, 185i. 








PROFESSOR JOHNSTON AND AMERICAN AGRI. | 


CULTURE. 





Tue London Farmer’s Magazine for August contains a com- 
plimeatary notice of a lecture by Prof. Jounston before the 


as he has in New York, American publishers would 


| have had the work abridged, stereotyped, and in every 


book store in the Union. But we republicans, in- 


| stead of encouraging science and researches in our 


New Castle Farmers’ Club, in which we find the following | 


remarks : ‘* T'he most interesting part of the lecture is the 
discovery of some very fine beds of phosphorite in America.” 
He says :—** It occured to me that there might be parts in 
North America where this substance could be found purer, 
and in larger quantities than in England. J accordingly 


? 





caused inguiries to be made, 
been got. The result was that in two Slates of the Union de- 
posits had been found, which though not quile pure, were 
ned ly § tad 

From the above it appears that neither Dr. Jack- 


sox, nor Mr. Frencu of Boston, nor Dr. Emmons of 


Albany, is entitled to the honor of discovery in find- } 


ing valuable fertilizers in New Jersey and northern 
New York; but the “inquires were caused” by 
Professor Jounston of England, and he alone is en- 
itled to the credit of suggesting a critical search for 
phosphate of lime. We suspect that the claim of 
the Durham professor to originality in this matter is 
no better than that of his two volumes of “ Notes on 
America” to truthfulness and jntelligence. In mak- 
ing his book, he appears to have had a clear under- 
standing of what sort of a story would best suit the 
English market, and wrote accordingly. Never was 
there a curicature of this country, particularly of its 
farmers, written, which was so generally applauded 
by all classes in Great Britain. Blackwood’s Jour- 
nal of Agriculture sneeringly remarks, in an eulo- 
gistic notice of Prof. Jounsron’s * notes.” “Of the 
agriculture of America there is little to be said ; and 
except warnings, nothing to be learned.’ Other jour- 
nals, both literary and agricultural, praise the Eng- 
lish professor, and express contempt for American 
agriculturists. Blackwood says: “A kind of list- 
hessness creeps over the second and third genera- 
tions of American born, both in the British Provinces 
and in the States.” The “degeneracy” of the Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Irish, on emigrating to America, is 
& popular theme just now in Great Britain. Our 
extreme fondness for foreign goods and gew-gaws 
of all kinds, our servile adulation of itinerant “ pro- 
fessors,” lecturers, singers, dancers, play-actors and 
novel-writters, from Europe, naturally create the 
impression that we are an idle, frivolous people, a 
little soft in the head, and greatly deteriorated from 
our progenitors in the mother country. Had Prof. 
mMONS made his valuable agricultural researches in 
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especially where quantities have | 


own free land, allowed Mr. Emmons’ excellent jour- 
nal of agriculture to die for the want of a reasonable 
support, while a foreign lecturer on agricultural 
chemistry was paid liberal sums in Boston, Albany, 
and Washington, to aid him in collecting materials 
to make American farmers the laughing-stock of 
Europe. So long as our own citizens who labor 
faithfully to develope the true principles of American 
agriculture are treated in this way, our common 
sense will be impeached by the best-informed nations. 
We must build up a literature of our own, or be the 
despised cepyists and followers of Europeans. Mr. 


| JonnsTon makes the average product of wheat in the 


| 
| 


State of New York 14 bushels per acre; and that of 
New Brunswick 18 bushels. From these figures he 


gives the people of Great Britain to understand that 





=z LSS = = = = = Se ~ 


the farmers of the British Provinces are twenty-eight 
per cent better cultivators of the svil than those of 
the States. 

The Edinburgh Review for July says: “he 
cause of the apparent deterioration of settlers re- 
mains to be determined. Some imagine that the 
climate is unfavorable to the developement of the 
hardier and more pertinacious qualities of the Anglo- 
Saxon race.” These remarks and others of a kin- 
dred character are made in a highly commendatory 
notice of the “ Notes” of our Durham lecturer. 

In his admirable work entitled “Democracy in 
America,” M. de Tocquzviiue says that the United 
States are governed by an aristocracy of lawyers. 
Be this as it may, it is certain that the earnest rec- 
commendation of President Wassixneron to Con- 
gress, to foster agriculture by establishing a national 
board, has been treated with contempt for more than 
half a century by our national legislature. France 
has her “ Minister of Agriculture,” and the represen- 
tative of the Belgian government at the court of St. 
James is a practical farmer. In his speech at the 
dianer of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
M. Van pe Wever said: “It is a dangerous cir- 
cumstance to enjoy an old established reputation for 
superiority, if, filling men with conceit and vanity, 
it prompts them to consider their empiric traditions 
as superior to the most positjgg discoveries of mod- 
ern science. We have in m happily escaped 
that danger, and all classes have followed the 







England and gotten up two or three quarto volumes impulse given by the government. Societies end 
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public schools, (agricultural) are now every where | and mineral elemcnts of vege 
established in Belgium. ‘Tracts are circulated in| soils into ditches, creeks and swamps, by sudder and 
our rural districts—new imp!ements are imported— | heavy rains. Of course al! the el 

your system of | which rise into the atmosphere from decomposing 


societies are organized to carry out 
. . ; “+. al 7 | . P 
paige * ;made to come] vegetation, mould and manure, and all the matter 
- 





draining ; and in fact, every effort is made 
vements. I have no | borne off mechanically in muddy water and in solu- 


up to your standard of im 
doubt that each of my 

ministers, amone whom was 
would be able to draw a mewhat similar picture, | mind, the ease is clear that the raw materials for 
because ther | 
tablished 
destined 


their instruction in all itz branches ; andsucl 


ves, (other foereion | tion, is so much loss in addition to what crops and 





Appotr Lawrencr) | domestic animals remove from the soil. ‘To our 





»>udrTaw a somewi 
1 ; ‘ ' , } 
vernments that have nof es- | Waking crops can never De prope y husvandel, 


furmers, but the entire population 
ty al ‘plas tn » understand 





e few 

institutions in which th 
the agricultural calling may receive | cities, Vi 
h is their | how the fruits of the earth er 


who are 1Ot O1 








pu 
Jor 


W, and the ¢ 






{ " 





fects of tillage. This knowles 





ion from abroad. 


praise-worthy eagerness for inform .’ 
that in many a diplomatic dispatch, dissertations on | possess, and never can acquire without due study 
the breeding and feeling of cattle, and on the drain- | and the needful opportunity. The principles of rural 





4 . Tes : 
! ing and manuring of land, have usefully taken the | economy are as fixed and enduring as the rule of ad- 
le and dangerous political gossip of | dition or any problem in Euclid. They can no move 

g I 4 ; > 

4) ° a 
| gold, or dry sand into water, — 


This agricultural statesman—this educated practi- | transformed into 

: There are many facts relating to cultivated plants 
and animals, which the wisest do not comprehend; 
say in favor ol public institutions” of any State | but the things consumed by nature in forming their 
in the American confederacy designed to teach the true | bodies are in the main well understood ; and the 


ch of that great entertain- 


but alas, what could he 





cal farmer—made the 


1 

place of the i 

former ages.” | be changed in all time to come than iron can be 
ment. Our n 





setts one rinciples deduced from well-established facts, areas 
Is there one founded by any | certain as that fire will burn wood, or carbonic acid 
WwW orld 2 Wecline to the | extinguish fire. Now, until all the ingredients ne- 

» and lawyer polities of Charles | cessary to form 100 pounds of grain, cotton, roots, 
|hay, and tobacco, are generally known, they never 


principles of agriculture? Has Massachu fa 


Has New Y« ra one 
government in the 
4 military rta itesmans! 





the If. Experimental farms and agricultural schoo! 
are incomp:tible with our “old established, empiric | 


traditions ;’ and no legislature, either national or | can any person in town or country save ammonia, 


can be saved from needless loss and waste. How 








iS state, dare invad | which is worth ten cents a pound for the production 
YS otury. Ifan Americar |of wheat, before he has some knowled-ve of this sub- 
5, diplomatic dis; tance as its elements exist in nature, and especially 

on manures and th lin his daily food? In the saving of this valuab 
4) Would demand e nt “as te rt ilit neither English nor Scot r- 
i, friends of arricultural improveme: me American. THen 
4 posed th it the U. S th ON, Br ACK WOOD { nd 


and offensive. Prof. 





] tleman, (as th leci 

q resent the fi 
World’s ex! 

} down five to ove, at 


dl no national represe 
= 


to it. The secret 





o Way estimates the fertilizers wasted eve in 
bitic London as worth at least £2000 or $106,006 At 





this rate, the loss is a million of dollars every 100 
lays. It would be easy to demonstrate that the peo- 
ple of Enetand throw away more of the elements of 





1 cultural Society, p id | human food according to population, than the people 
i! a right to expect, under the circumstances with | of the northern statesdointhis country. At another 
° which he was surrounded ; but the friends of agri-| time we may bring forward the statistics of this topic. 


K cultural progress in this country must have a more/ At present we shall conclude by expre ssing our be- 

perfect organization, or we ¢ ll soon become the | lief that as artists, American farmers are more skil- 

d by-word of the civilized world and stand as a “ warn- | ful than any to be found on the east side of the At- 

| ing” for our over-weening conceit and r.eclect of sci- lant tic ocean. We have better implements of tillage 
ence. If we wi!l pot estimate the amount of fertili- | and reaping,more active horses and oxen for plowing. 

zing elemeuts annually extracted from American | ~ can produce 1000 bushels of wheat or maize, or 

i 1000 Ibs. of cotton or tobacco, with less labor of 


svil and sent to the seaboard by our rivers, | 
canals and railroads, never to return, foreigners will. man or beast than any other nation in the world.— 














In ten years, at the rate we are now ext nding our | Never Was @2 man more egre giously mistaken than 


tillawe, the cone to our cotton, tobacco and! Prof. Jounsron in his views of American agricul- 








° grain lands, vill involve a loss of at least five hun-/ture. We heard his lectures in Washington, and 
: dred million Ge llurs. Had the United States a hun-| conversed with him on agricultural subjects, and 
{ t dred agriculture tesmen where tl have ten | saw thrt ne had fallen into zrave errors, but was s0 
ye thousand mere 1 ians, What the soil annually | confident of the correctness of his opinions, that all 


parts with and what it gains would soon be kn wn | idea of a change was hopeless. Englishmen have 

to every man in the Union, of common intelligence. | been over 20 years in this country without under- 

i rtility in all arated, meadow | standing either the citizens, the institutions, the soil, 

and pasture lands, a question of the highest pub-| or climate of the United States. With such, all is 

lic concernment. We 
the English practice and barely estimate the earthy | have no unkind feelings toward Mr. Jounstox.— 
With strong and incurable prejudices, he arrogates 
legree of consideration as a discoverer 





The loss and gain 
' 





is not enough to follow the| wrong from the beginning to the bitter end. 


ingredients removed in crops harvested, and in the 
grass eaten by cattle es, sheep and swine, In/to himself a « 


our hot summer climé st a little of the organic | in the NewW ork » quite ridiculous. 
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P. BARRY'S LETTERS FROM EUROPE AND THE 
WORLD'S FAIR. 


AT EXHIBITION. | 


— | 


] from England will the in- 


THE GRE 











Every arriva carry you 

telligence that the exhibition continues to be emi- 
nently successful. There never has been such a 
rush as at this time, owing perhaps, to the addition- 
al attraction of the great Windsor Castle show.— 
Son lea of the increase of travel may be formed 
from fect, that the North Western rail road 
alone presents in one week an excess of £16,060 


(%80,000,) over the corresponding week of last year ; | 
other roads less than this, for instance, the Great 
Western $30,000, and the Great Northern $410,000, | 
and this before the present rush. 

London is such an immense place, that it swal- | 
lows up 50,000 or 100,000 persons without appa- 
rently increasing the population, and so with the 
Crystal Palace—60,000 or 70,000 people can enter, 
ani scatter themselves through the various depart- 


ments in such a way that makes ample room for all. 
The most remarkable invention in the whole exhibi- 
tion does not more excite astonishment than this | 


wonderful capacity of the buildirg, and the self-reg- 
ulating power of that vast Standing 
near the eutrance, you will see people streaming in | 
through several doors, and instead of all directing 
their course to one place, they scatter so completely, 
that in half an hour after the opening of 
thev are spread over the whole building. The diver- 

sity of objects exhibited, and of peoples’ tastes anil | 
interests, account in some degree for this. Since I | 
last wrote you I have taken a leisurely survey of the 

American department in the exhibition — indeed, | 

have spent a portion of almost every day in it. It is | 
a much more meritorious exhibition than we get | 
credit for. = ere are a multitude of useful and in- | 
genious articles, but they are spread over so much | 
space, and are arranged so badly, that they make a 

miserable appearance. The show of every other na- | 
tion’s goods is about as compact and as well arran- | 
ged as the best ordered retail establishment in any | 
city ; but our articles are spread as if to make some- 
thing of nothing, and they are placed, too, as if they 
had falfn into their places by accident. 

I have heard it said that our commissioners were 

ashamed of the articles ; but in my opinion they had 
much greater reason to be ashamed of the arrange- 
ment of the articles they had. Our exhibitors, too, 
have erred greatly in not sending with the articles a 
competent person to show them and explain their 
uses and merits—very few have done this. Agricul- 
tural implements, for instance, are shown pretty ex- 
tensively by two or three parties, but they sent no 
one with them. Some agent was appointed in Lon- 
don, but he could not attend daily in the exhibition, | 
hence no one could find out anything about them.— 
I have not seen, during all my stay, w single person | 
to give any information about these implements, 
except in the case of one of McCormick’s reapers, 
Just agg in charge of Mr. D. McKensir, of York, | 
Liv. Co., N. Y. 

The exp nses of our exhibition here cannot fail to 


assemblage. 


the doors 


les 
i 





} much attention, and may possibly be introdu 


| W ith 


land 
| twenty 


| lantic 


| ore, machine and pressed brick, freestone, 
| marble, fire proof brick, types and ca 
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- @Pitorial Corres spondence. | sta and that an effort is about to be m: ee to get t out 

aL id a a a | more articles, to fill up the space now empty. It is 


a pretty time of the day to think of this, after the 
}exhibition has been open three months. It might 
very well, and ought to have been thought of two 


| months ago. 


Messrs. A. B. Aten & Co., of New York, show 
the most complete collection of agricultural imple- 
ments, among which the light one horse plows attract 
- most attention. Enelish agriculturists have 

ever before seen so light an implement of this sort. 
Eve srywhere I see them use a heavy iron plow be- 
hind one horse in the culture of root crops. Already 
several gentlemen from Scotland have expressed to 
me their intention to procure one of these little plows. 

Hussey’s and McCormick’s reapers, too, attract 
ced into 
some parts of Great Britain. Their ridge and fur- 
row system of culture will, I think, prove an obstacle 
to the use of such machines. 

Our chopping axes, manure forks, 
hoes, are also much admired. 

There is a pretty good display of Cincinnati hams, 
“directions for boiling.” Spiced beef from 
and Chicago. Family beef from New 


and 


garden 


Louisville 
York. 

Samples of cotton from South Carolina, Georgia, 
Tennessee, and a case containing samples of 
or thirty different qualities from Jacoss, 
TrurspeLt, & Co., brokers, New York. The At- 
mills, N¢ York, corn farina. Cole- 
gate’s pearl starch. 

«Mustard from M. M. Burrows, of Lexington, Ky., 
* peculiar for retaining its strength, purity, and pun- 
| gency, in all climates. For these properties the man- 
ufacturer challenges the world.” 

A fine case of soda and water biscuit, 
bread, from Washington, D. by 
Broruer. 

A jar of magnificent Ohio peaches, prepared by 
M. J. Loupersack, of Cincinnati, “to be presented 
to the Queen.” 

Two small and very imperfect coilections of au- 
tumnal leaves, from our native trees, one from Wood- 
stock, Vt., and the other from Easton, Pa. The lat- 
ter were named, the former not. If I had been in 
| the commissioner’s place I would not have exhibited 
either. 

A cotton plant was exhibited from Alabama, with 
the cotton on it, ready for gathering. From the 
Pelham farm, on the Hudson, a very good collec- 
tion of woods; but they were badly exhibited — 
thrown on the floor among flour barrels, minerals, 
&c., instead of being tastefully arranged in a case, 
or on a stand, 

The Maryland committee exhibit in a beautiful 
oak and walnut case, arranged in excellent taste, a 
very complete display of Maryland productions. No 
other State has presented anything more satistactory. 
It includes fourteen or fifteen kinds of wood, samples 
of wheat, oats, corn, and all grains grown in the 
State ; paper, silk, leather, nails, iron and copper 
granite, 
salt petre, 


dock 


and pilot 
Havemer & 


C., 


a 


stir prs 





stearine, magnesia, epsom salts, copperas, lead, 
| pelt, flax thread, sand for building, dye stufls, tobac- 
co, &e., &c. All these articles were shown in a 


be great, judging from the number of commissioners | Very small space, but yet thgy conveyed a\ most sat- 
and assistants ; and my conviction is, that the credit | isfactory idea of the natural productions and manufac 
(?) we are earning is a poor compensation. I yunder- | tures of that State, and reflected much credit on ot 
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A very gooa collection of grains, perhaps the best 
from our State, was shown by Tuomas Bett, Esq., 
of Morrisania ; but we have no show of this kind 
such as we ought to have. Russia makes a magni- 
ficent display of grains, and so does Scotland ; but I 
to them hereafter. 

nesee flour ranks hivh, if it does not stand 
from the continent there are 
multitude of 


will refer 
Our G 
at the head, alth 


some remarkably 


eh 


fine samples, and a 


exquisitely fine preparations from flour, such as mac- 


caroni, vermicelli, and other forms of paste used in 
soups. 

Amone miscellaneous arti 
tion for novelty and mechanism I 


‘les that attract atten- 
have noted —a 





glass case containing the standard weights and meas- | 
3acHe, of 


the United States, from Prof. 
Washineton. ‘The weights are from 50 lbs. down 
to the one ten-thousandth of an ounce avoirdupois, 
and the measures from a half a bushel toa pint. A 
few coaclies, buge sleighs, &c., are ex- 
hibited, all admir 
extreme lighiness, 
mings are two flashy, and 
find among French carriages. 
sents the finest specimens of a sleigh. 

portable bedstead was quite attractive. 
put in a box eight by eighteen inches, and weighs 
only 20 lbs., from the Patent merchandise Co., 249 
Broadway. Another patent bedstead, the various 
parts of which are put together ina remarkably sim- 
ple manner, without screws or bolts, was well exhi- 
appeared to excite much inter 
South Carolina Rail Road 
and beautiful thing, — 


revolves on a 


ures of 





ies, sulkies, 


but as a general thing the trim- 
lack that taste which we 
I think Russia pre- 
Whitmarsh’s 


! 


bited, and 
cular office table trom the 
Co., Charleston, is a simple 
The pigeon holes for none &c., 
pivot in the centre of the table, and persons sitting 
writing cau move it roun d as they desire. It is very 
convenient, and the workmanship excellent — very 
much admired. Several barrels of 

New Hampshire, excited no little curiosity. In reply 
to the question, what would be done w ith them at the 
close of the exhibition ? replied that 
“they would probably be sold for seed oats.” Mr. 
Joun Cain, of Rutland, Vt., ‘a native of the Isle of 
Man, now ypted citizen of the United States,’ ”’ 
presents a case of white stor® pencils, of 
sel!s about 3,000,000 annually — the case to be pre- 
sented to the Prince of Wales. Several very pretty 
stoves and furnaces were exhibited, but of these the 
English show is exceedingly rich. Our pails and 
corn brooms have no competitors. 


Some yankee 


an ad 


I must leave other articles unnoticed till a future | 


letter. rs 


SONI NL ell el 





Busnes—*Oxup or THE Moon,” &c.— 
this before. My father used to cut 
this time with success, and others 
have written and commented upon the subject, add- 
ing, “when the sign is in the heart.” Ido not mean 
to laugh at this idea, because I believe there may be 
truth and reason in it; but the truth and reason of it 
depend, I doubt not, on the fact that the willows on 
which Mr. Curtis experimented, (see Farmer, page 
190,) had done, or nearly done ‘growing. If so, it 
accords with my theory as a difference of a week 
or two in the time of cutting, will not essentially 
affect the results, espe cially 
the season, and with trees or shrubs approximating 


CuTTine 
I have heard ot 
Ss at 





some bus 


~d for their elevance of finish and | 


It can all be | 


which he | 


in the latter part of 


st. Acir-| 


shoe pegs from | 


} 
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ANALYSIS OF THE hacen — (Pastinaca Sativa.) 





BY J. H. SALISBURY, M. D, 


The specimens for analysis were furnished by Mr 
Douw, of Greenbush. They were large, f} shy, 
crisp, and fine flavored. Length of root, 1 foot; 
widest diameter, 3 inches; average length of tops, 
29 inches. 


, p — 
er centage of water, dry matter, and ash. 


Roots Tops 

Per ce ntage fe 90.550 89.125 
: dry matter, ....- 9,450 10.875 

ss | ESE ANE ama 95 1.760 

si ash in dry matter 10,529 16.18: 


Inorganic Analysis of root and tops. 


Ash of root ofieh of tops. 





I a a ae 28.20 93.51 
een .65 .92 
Phosphoric ‘acid Ses a 10.55 4.31 
Phosphate of iron, ........---.. 70 1.43 
OE ES OEE ENS OA 3.65 1. 32 
Ni ec 1.60 
a a 8.50 
cid cknidhkcacnadesumenaeeaeon 40.25 
a 60 
ae 4.30 2 
99.00 98.80 
The inorganic matter of this plant is rich in soda, 
potash, and phosphoric and sulphuric acids. The 
analyses will indicate the kind of manure to be used, 
Proximate organic analysis of root. 
100 grains of root. 
Fresh. Dry 
ne eae er 813.125 
I a 93.250 971.18 
Sugar and extract,..-.---- ---- 88.000 460.03 
NS EE ae nae 21.650 113.00 
Rtn ee ead 1.500 7.93 
I a 9,250 13.84 
a 13.950 73.65 
ee 950 5.01 
AS RES aero Ce eee Ba 400 2.11 
Ycllow colori ing matter,..... = -200 1.06 
NK 6 aechistis ss binges enh ogame -220 119 
1092.500 1000.00 


This root, as it will be seen from the analysis, is 
rich in sugar, dextrine, starch, and albuminous mat- 
ter, which fits it well to serve as food for stock. 

Orr — 


Earzy anp Later pLantep Pras.—* Every thing 
in its time.” Inthe spring of 1816, ([ think it was,) 


| the summer of which was known as “ the cold sum- 


| 
| 


pecially in the moister parts of 


mer,” my father planted his corn at the usual time 
of planting, (there being a warm spell of a few days,) 
after which a c¢ vd wet time followed, in consequence 
of which much of the seed rotted in the ground, es- 
the field. These 


; were replanted afterwards, and at the time of hoeing, 


| (cultivators were not then in use,) the second plant- 


ing appeared far more promising than the first ; and 
it was generally remarked that nothing had been 
oained, ‘but much los st, by early planting. On ac- 
count of the early cold in the fail, it was found nec- 
essary to cut up the corn at the ground to save it 
Now the advantage of early planting 
was manifest. While the late plante d was just be- 
ginning to be glazed, the early planted, in the 
same hills, or in “adjac ent hills, was nearly ripe.— 
The difference was fully equal to the difierence in 
planting. I have noticed a similar difference se -veral 
times since. Age seems necessary to the maturity 


from the frost. 








a full growth. H. | of the crop. , 
| 
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Inquiries i Answers. i Eps, Gen, FP, ARMER :—As you give very good advice to your 
| readers, and tell them how the y can raise twice as much as 

enenans 8 aE Re Ra PES | they have been raising on the same qu: antity of land, 
rors :—Your subscribers in this place would be | P lease tell them how to get a good price for it after they have 

bliged if you would state in the next mumber | r= ised. I would hke to know whéther one hun red bush- 

a be a me eth od of supplying our apple, pear, els from five acres, at $1.00 per bu., would not be better 

peach, plum, anc I che ‘ry trees, with the sustenance n cessary | | than two hendred bushels, at 50 cts., from the same number 
to their healthy growth and early fruiting. West ppose the | Of acres? Everything that is written in the Genesee Far- 
analyses of Prof. amons, found in Part V, Agric tural Re- | mer is good advice to the farmer ; but suppose every farmer 
ports, N. Y., indicate correctly the kind of food our trees |!" the United d States was to adopt the plan luid down by 
require. But how shall we apply - phosphates, the mag- | Yours¢ If, the consequence would be double crops, and, in 
nesia, potash, soda, and the acids? ; the question we want it | many places, more than four times as much wheat as there 
you should answer. Our town is new, the most of our fruit | 9OW is—and there is more raised now than the farmer can 
trees set Inst spring, our soil much of it a tenacious gravelly sell ata fair price. Please inform your readers how to in- 
clay, with a few inches of vegtable mold on the surface.— | Crease the consumption, Probably they might feed it to 


On the banks of the Grand River, which meanders our town, | Stock ; or, possibly, if there were more factories built and 
the soil is a ve ry rich alluvial, yielding large crops, of every put into operation some would quit farming and go into more 
getab le or grain committed to its trust. A. G.—Lausing, | profitable business, The majority of the people of this coun- 
ia 185 try are farmers, and they certainly could do something if 
they only knew how. At any rate they could make laws 
that would operate more favorably on their interests than the 
present ones do, ° 
Our correspondent asks one or two important questions, 
To prevent an over stock of wheat and other staples, the 
farmers must diversify their products — grow more wool, 
horses, mules, and hogs. Consumption will increase with 
production, provided the things produced meet the wants of 
the home and foreign markets. Mechanical and manufac- 
turing industry ought to be increased and greatly extended 
in this country, as we doubt not they soon will be. Farmers 
pay too little attention to legislation, but it is a way they 
have, and itis not our province to find fault with them on 
that score. Their greatest error consists in cultivating too 
much land, not in growing too much wheat and corn, hay 
and potatoes, per acre. They foster all the agencies that 
tend to weaken the vital force in potato plants and deterivrate 
| other crops, and study not the laws of nature and of nature’s 
adjustment of the wood-making and fruit-bearing functions of | God, but the almi ghty dollar. Money, not wisdom, is what 
etree, It in rare indeed that we find a fruit-grower who is | “* seek. Nothing has been worse ae d in this republic 


ee ee , ; : : . " nN 
master of this science, which implies a thorough knowledge than the noble science of political economy. It is the foot 
ball of pettifogging politicians. 


of vegetable physiology and of the food of all trees and plants. i ASA 
as well as of the art of pruning. Those that know the pro- 
prietor of this journal, will not believe that any personal subseriber to your paper, I presume so far upon the interest 
considerations could induce him to urge every one that has you are likely to feel in agricultural affairs, as to make the 
a fruit tree, or intends to have one, to study Mr. Barny’s | following inquiries. Having observed in an extract from the 
book on this subject, if it was not regarded as a truly valua- Genesee Farmer, : vat specimens of gysisum from Tennessee 
ble work. Feeling a deep interesf in the success of fruit | and Alabama had been examined, I wish you, as the most 


alt . ts . . , ; | direct way of ascertaining the jocality of the quarry, to in- 
eutare in the Unis . waren we intend to review this per- form me ae whereabouts, and all other ps ae ulars, of the 
firmance at our earliest leisure. The fundamental princi- gypsum found in Tennessee. The article has not been used 
ples of sylva-culture and fruit-culture should be unive rsally in this section, so far as I know. aud Iam very desirous of 
known in this country ; and our cheap Farmer, with the | Making some experiments with it. 

large experience and professional skill of Mr. Barry, is ad- | While writing, I may as well — whether it oe 

< , . .| custom, in your State, to rely on volunteer clover, or whethe 
mirably adapted to the widest possible dissemination of the land 1%, om arinbly re-see ‘ded. Your attention to this mat- 
knowledge on this brane h of rural industry. ter, will confer a favor onafarmer. N. L. THomas.—Long- 
nat Saas ae 


Your ee bottoms are doubtless rich enough in their 
virgin state, without any additional matter to supply all the 
wants of growing fruit trees ; but uplands, and especially 
such as have been tilled, will contain less potash, phosphate 
of lime, and other earthy salts, than is desirable. Forest 
trees extract these minerals from the soil where they grow, 
and their ashes and leaves yield the best natural food for 
young apple, pear, peach, plum, cherry, and quince trees. 
Except on old and impoverished fields, rotten leaves or mold 
from some other source may be omitted, but ashes never 
come amiss on ordinary soils. They should be evenly spread 
at least six feet beyond the extent of the tree top all round | 
from the trunk. In all soils that lack lime, this substance | 
should be mixed with the ashes half and half. Do not be 
over-anxious to bring your trees into early bearing : this can 
bedone by checking their growth. A tree that makes wood | 
rapidly cannot at the same time organize a large crop of fruit. 
The science of root and top-pruning has for its object the wis« 











2ps. Gen. Farmer :—Though neither an acquaintance or a 


view, Tenn., Aug., 1851. 
Messrs. Epirors :—Our wheat has been injured very much No one depends on ‘‘ volunteer clover” at the north, ex- 
| Yas tetares a Mint hee ao te — = cept so far as seed may fall from ripe plants and thereby re- 
y is in the | Clover seed r lly sown in the 
milk. A single berry in the head turns white and soon seed the ground. over seed is gener 
epreads till from one-fourth to the whole of the head is dead. | spring on winter whats, say from the last of February to the 
‘he wheat turns white and ooy when affected, while | first of May. It is sometimes put in with wheat in autumn, 
the remaining part is good. Early winter and late spring | The gypsum alluded to was from Chattanooga, on the Ten- 
Wheat are least affected. ‘The disease is quite general in the | nessee river; but, as we have since learned, it came from 
State, and the crops full half destroyed. Some varieties of | 
‘pring wheat are injured more than others. On examining 
= wheat, I find under the husk. and near the joint. an egg bed in Tennessee. ‘The article is pure and valuable. 
or maggot, in color like a flax seed, though less in size. In | $I - 
some straws, I find a small worm nearly white, and in some | Mrssrs. Epiters :—Our cattle, are dying with the bloody 
ro i appearances of the work of insects, while many of the | and dry murrain, and as I havé not seen anything in your 
Nang with blighted heade appear good and free from disease. | paper for its cure, or a preve ntive, I should like to know if 
- Y attribute the disease to atmospheric causes. if you | there is any. Svoton Harris. —Lenox, Mich., Anug., 1851. 
give us any information on the subject, it would be very 
acc eptable to one of your readers at least. GroRGE SIKES. 
—Sharon, Wis.. Aug. . 318 
P. S.—Can you recomme nd any work that treats of inee ets | perienced stock grower would write one or two urtic les on 
that are injurious to the farmer. G. 8. | the treatment of murrain. We shall discuss the subject in 
Dr. Harris's work on the insects of Massachusetts is re- | future numbers, and desire all the information within our 
commended to our correspondent. reach for the benefit of our readers. 





western Virginia down the Tennessee river, and not from a 


| We have Bus more than usual complaint, this seasun, of 
mortality among cattle, and should be thankful if some ex- 
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Eps. Gey. Farmer :—I have read the Farmer for some time 
past, and have been both pleased and instructed. In an es- 
pecial manner have I felt a deep interest in what little 
has been said on the subject of Sorred. Ihave a field the 
soil of which is composed of a gravelly and sandy loam, 
in that pernicious perrenial, sorrel, which too of- | 
dex to a poor, sour, and diseased state of the | 
‘| is more or less | 
| 





abounding 
ten is the i 
soil, Doubtless all land abounding in sorr 
sour. ‘To remedy this evil it is necessary to apply suc 
manure or mineral as will neutralize the acid and destroy, | 
or prevent, its formation in the soil. Some of your corres- | 

} 











Vy. 


pondents tell us that ‘‘ caustic lime” will have this effect.— } 
If so, will you please inform me whatis the probable small- | 
est quantity per acre that will destroy this troubler, and | 
have a decidedly d effect upon the crop and soil ; and | 

| 





what is the best method of applying it. Your opinion thro’ 
the Farmer, will be gratefully received, and much oblige 
myself, and, <s, others interested. Cuas. B. Hat- 
STEAD.— West Tuwn, N. Y., Aug., 1851. 


£ 


} rei 
doubtle 


The quantity of recently slaked lime which ean be profit- 
ably applied to an acre of land that lacks calcareous matter, 
depends entirely on the cost of the article. In some places, 
a bushel of fresh lime from the kiln may be had for eight or 
ten cents, which is near the field where the mineral is to be 
used. In other cases no lime can be had short of hauling it 
many miles, while it costs fifteen or twenty cents a bushel 
where burnt. An article that varies from six up to sixty 
cents a bushel, must be used as a fertilizer in all quantities, 
according to circumstances. Mr. Patterson, the celebrated 
breeder of Devon cattle near Baltimore, has applied 290 bu, 
per acre on 1000 acres, at a cost of 20 cts. a bushel, making 





the investment of $40,000 for lime alone. Before this appli- 


cation was 


nin the old tohacco-impoverished plantation 
now it yields from 20 


side sorrel and sassafras ; 


of wheat per acre and clover in proportion.— 


we should not think of using less than fifty 


should much prefer one hundred.— 





I] re, and 
All lands 
drained before lin 
cast and either harrowed or plowed in at the time of seeding. 

The oil of vitriol, or sulphate of iron, (copperas) with an | 


which are inclined to be wet, should be well 
’ 
l 





The lime should be spread broad- 
J 


ing. 


excess of acid. is the most abundant source of sourness in 
soils, where there is not an excess of vegetable matter.— | 
Lime takes up all the excess of acid, whether mineral or or- 
ganic, and the salt formed with this alkaline earth is a valu- | 
able fuod of plants. There is a vast area of improved lands 
in this country that lack calcareous matter, which sooner or 
later will be supplied. Ina soil that contains no lime, ten | 
tons of carbonate, or five and a half of caustic lime added to | 
an acre, will give but one per cent. ten inches in depth.— 
This quantity at least ought to exist in all arable soils. 


nr 


Messrs. Enitors :—I shall be greatly obliged if you will in- 
form me, through the columns of the Farmer, some method 
of destroying May weed in wheat. Oscar F, Hatey.— 
Sprmgport, Mich., July, 1851. 


May weed, like many others, is not easily eradicated.— 
Pains must be taken never to let a plant shed its seed on the 





ground ; and then so soon as allin the soil have germinated, 
no more will grow. The seeds of weeds should be kept off 
the land—out of the earth—to prevent their injury to crops. 
It is a serious loss of labor, and waste of money, to permit 
weeds of any kind to go to seed, and allow their ripe seeds | 
to be scattered by winds, birds, the plow and harrow and in | 
dung spread over fields, until the whole farm is as foul as it 

well canbe. Cut all weeds when 
som, and never allow one to ‘mature its seeds. 


hey first come into blos- 
This, with 
re, will soon eradicate them. 


¢ 
& 


clean tilla 
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Messxs. Eprrors :—Will you, or some of your correspond- 
ents, furnish to the readers of the Farmer, through its col- 
umns, a plan of a rat-proof granary of suitable size for an 
ordinary farm, with dimensions, capacity, &c. You will | 





therehy greatly oblige at least one of them. 
Vankesha, Wis., Aug., 1891. | 
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Messrs. Eptrors :—I have a boy 14 years old that wis 


| iure day, the damage dune by ignorance at this time, an 


| fur it to drain, and in the spring it looks like a lake. 


| regard to Mustard raising. 
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to become a complete, practical, and scientific ¢ 
seryman, and farmer. Doubtful of my own ability prope 
to direct his course, I take the liberty to ask you for inshore 
mation on the subject. Will you advise me whether to put 
him with some good nurseryman, or send him first to an ag. 
ricultural school, and if the latter, where can I find one that 
will be within the reach of a moderate purse ; 









or, in-other 
words, what course of study and practice do you a e for 
the purpose mentioned, and where can the education be gor? 


Ihe crops in the northern part of Illinois are about as fol- 
lows : Wheat, spring, about half a crop—a better yield than 
for the last two years. The Hedgerow whieat has gen rally 
sufiered from the blight. ‘The Rio Grande, and other sorts, 
but litthe. Winter wheat. where sown, has generally turned 
out a fair crop, though but little of it sown—not one farmer 
in fifty sowing any winter wheat in this country. Odats have 
produced enormously—there never was a better crop. In- 
dian corn will do well where the land has been well culij- 
vated. From the constant rains much of the corn land has 
been suffered to be overrun with weeds. Barley has proved 
a good crop, tho’ but little of itgrown, Potatoes early plant- 
ed, and late planted, are almost entirely struck with the rot, 
Of fruits, apples are about the only crop that have done well, 
and there are so few orchards that they do not amount to 
much, Pumpkins, and kindred vines, have done nothing, 
Hay abundant. ‘i 
. B.—Twice as much corn and oats ground planted here 
this year than usual; a much less quantity of wheat sown, 
A decided improvement. C.—Junction, Iil., Sept. 2.1851, 

We have many letters asking advice about the professional 
and few men have labored 





education of sons and wards ; 
more earnestly, or longer, to promote the establishment of 
Why cannot 


good agricultural schools in different States. 


et up such 


the intelligent and enterprising farmers of Illinois 
I 


an institution? The nursery business pays we!l in the 
hands of men who really understand it, and are good finan- 
ciers ; and for many years to come, forest-culture wiil be a 


profitable pursuit, for the present generation is death on 
American forests. Science will have to repair at some fu- 
jin 
preceding years. 
—AARARAARAMY 

Messrs. Evirors. — In looking over some books &c. one 
day, I found a piece in the Genesee Farmer, vol. 8, » 275, 
which has interested me considerable, headed ‘* Northern 
Rice.” [have a piece of land at the foot of aswamp. which 
is overflowed by the water from it, the swamp has ditches in 
it, which convey the water through the piece of land 
there being high ground around this lot it leaves no chance 
How- 
ever, Ihave dug a ditch nearly six feet deep, from it through 
the high ground, (it being of the hardest gravel.) which 
drained it last spring in time to sow oats on all but two acres, 
which is very low in the center of the lot, it will however 
get dry in August. From what I can learn, I should think 
the wild rice would grow there well. Can you or some of 
your correspondents inform me, and others in the same pre- 
dicament, whether the land is suitable for it or not, the mode 
cultivation, where the seed can be obtained, how much per 
r1cre, What the grain would be worth in market, and oblige 
1 subscriber. Henry C. Aveare.—Last Bethany, Gen 
Co., N. ¥., July, 1851. ° 


——AARRARRAL — 





but 


Eps. Gen. Farmer :—Will you, or some of your numerons 
correspondents, publish in the Farmer the proper ume for 
suckering corn, with regard to growth and not date, as it M- 
pens carlier in some sections than others, 

Again : Notwithstanding much has been said in regard to 
swamp muck, still I am ia doubt as reg: i 
manure. I have several acres by the side of a pond, which 
has been for several ages accumulating, and is from one 
twenty feet deep. I have dug and put in piles, but it coes 
not rot. Will some one who understands its nature please 
inform me how I can make it useful as a manure. is there 
anything that I can mix with it to cause decomposition? 
S. WHEELocK.— Calais, O., July, 1851. 

— - BAP — 
Messrs. Epirrors :—I wish to gain some knowledge with 
Iam a young farmer and there- 
fore require the whole proceeding, from planting ut il ready 
for market. Wrruam P. Scnenck.—New Washimgton, 
Crawford Co., O., 1801. 
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which does not appear to spread unless plowed. 
lowed for a number of years, and if you, or any of your 
F s, can give any information on the subject, | 
SUBSCRIBER, 
; | 
Mowing and burning, if prac- | 


wany subscriber 
- 7 

you will greatly oblige a 

"Salt it well and it will die. 

will aid in destroying it. 


ticable. 





Ss. W.S NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


Tus Worwv’s Farr ano THR Yacut America.—The | 
eclipsing character of the American people for labor- 

saving inventions, and time-saving locomotion, could 

not he better illustrated by a volume of argument, 

than by the premiums given at the World’s Fair to 

Mears & Proutry’s Plow and McCormick’s Reaper. 

As if to put the nub on, or as the French say, mis le | 
comble, to American triumphs in the premises, | 
aquatic England is all astounded at this time by the 

superior fleetness of an American Yacht; and what 

is the most wonderful of all is, that instead of a close 

race, where Greek meets Greek, the triumph of the | 
Yankee is set down not by fathoms, but by miles and 
leagues. With a generosity truly admirable, the 
American Yi.cht instead of taking the wind of John 
Bull, which she bad a right to do, courteously passed 
to leeward of the chase relying on her superior fleet- 
ness to bring her to windward again. 

Tur Foray ON Cusa.—The country laments the | 
sad fate of the brave, but deluded, men who embarked 
in the Lopez expedition to revolutionize Cuba. Much | 
indignation is expended on the very few American 
newspaper editors who falsely represented the inhab- 
jtants of Cuba as being inrevolt against Spain. But} 
methinks it is as well to leave these men to their 
own remorse, which, at this time at least, must be 
sufficient for them. 

Ovr Cerra Crors,—A masterly farmer from the 
rich and fertile plateau of Romulus, comes down 
upon me with a wet sail for saying too much in favor 
of our present wheat and Indian corn crop. So far 
as relates to wheat, I plead guilty of a want of | 
correct advices, at that time; it is now pretty 
generally conceded that the wheat crop is below | 

| 


the average of good crops, in Seneca county at 
least. I still contend that Indian corn is, or might 
have been under proper culture, a large crop. In| 
twenty years I have not had as large a growth of | 
well filled ears as at the present season. But, per- 
haps there never was a season since 1816 when corn 
needed more attention, in order to secure the maxi- | 
mum yield. Even a dry, well manured soil would 
have failed, this cool, wet season, to fill the ears well, | 
had not all barren stalks and suckers been early re- | 
moved, Corn thus treated, will fill better stand both | 
drouth and wet better, and ripen a fortnight earlier 
than corn in the next row equally as well hoed, if 
suffered to go unshorn of suckers and barren stalks. 
Ihave no need to dilate on the philosophy of this 
theory, as repeated experiment has placed the fact | 
beyond question. 

Farmers Propucrs— Prosprcts or Pricrs.— | 
When the prices of breadstutis rule high in New 
York, the consumption of flour, even at home, is in- 
finitely less, and the export to foreign countries 
nothing, compared with the great export under the 
present extreme, and I may say unprecedented, low | 
prices. Our expert of the products of the United | 
States from New York alone, for the month of July | 
Ne ee 
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| to be explained, palliated, or controverted. 
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Mzssrs. Eprrors :—I shall be greatly obliged if you willin-| this year, amounts to nearly three and a quarter 
form me through the columns of oy valuable eet, | millions of dollars. During the past year France has 
some method of killing lanzey. yave a = been our greatest competitor in the supply of wheat 


and flour to England. But at the present extreme 
low prices in the United States, France wil! hardly 
compete with us ; the result will be that our export 
of wheat, flour, and Indian corn, the coming year, 
will be unprecedently Jarge, and the longer low pri- 
ces rule, the greater the export,and the more the 
market will be relieved ; so that those farmers who 
have good wheat will be safe in holding it for an im- 
proved price. I take it that the ultimate point of 
depressed prices is already reached, from whence a 
rise is certain. Indian corn, heretofore unused and 
almost unknown in Great Britain, is now received 


|there from the United States to the amount of mil- 


lions of bushels ; and as a shipper of this cereal the 
United States has no competitor. Our own home 
consumption of breadstuffs is enormous and daily 
increasing. Perhaps no country on the face of the 
earth ever progressed faster in commercial enterprise 
and manufacturing industry than these United States 
—no country can boast of the same rapid increase of 
fixed machinery. Our cotton fabrics compete suc- 
cessfully with those of England in many foreign mar- 
kets. New England manufactures eight million 
pounds of wool from Ohio alone. Our shipwrights, 
founders, and machinists, furnish steam ships, steam 
engines, and machinery, to many foreign nations ; 
even the two little towns of Waterloo and Seneca 
Falls already manufacture fabrics of cotton, wool, and 
iron, to an amount approaching a million of dollars 
annually. 

My last “notes for the month” were shorn of some 
remarks on the pertinacity of certain political econo- 
mists who gave the reader one side of the picture, 
which mystified, rather than elucidated, the other.— 
I may be wrong, but I cannot resist the idea that our 
agricultural papers are a little too thin skinned wher 
they demur to a summary of current events, merely 
because an incident in political economy is attempted 
Waterloo, 
N. Y., Sept., 1851. 

‘ ——_- rn rns 

Peat as A Manurnk.—At a “ Farmers’ Club,” held 
in W. in the winter of ’49, the subject of peat being 
under discussion, one gentleman remarked, that 
when a youth, he assisted his father in removing 
from its bed, about a hundred loads of peat, which 


|they spread over a field the soil of which was a 
| sandy loam, the sand being in excess. 


It was taken 
out in the fall, thrown in small heaps about the field, 
and lett in this condition till the time of plowing in 
the spring, when it was spread over the ground and 
plowed under, and the field was then planted with 
corn. During the whole season they watched for 
the effect, and “ tried to believe” that the corn was a 
little better on that part of the field where the peat 
had been thrown, than on other portions. ‘The sec- 


'ond season showed a manifest, though not a great 
difference ; and the third, a greater ; and so on, in- 
| creasing for several years; and for twenty years, a 


difierence was distinctly discernable in favor of the 
portion of the field on which the peat had been 
thrown. He attributed the small advantage for the 
first few yeurs, to the presence of an acid in the peat, 


which was gradually neutralized by the summer sun. 


| The addition of a quantity of lime would doubtless 


have rendered it immediately beneficial. H.—Down 
East, 1851. 
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THE CAUSE—AGAIN. 


Eps. Gex. Farmer :—I most heartily concur in the | us with a comparison. 
sentiment “that agriculture has been too much neg- | 
lected in this country, and has been considered a | 


matter of too little importance to attract the attention 

of scientific men.” Our farmers, too, may not have | 
“ properly respected their calling,” and the “sons of 
farmers, possessing the most inquiring minds, may 
have abandoned the occupations of their fathers to en- 
gage in other pofessions or pursuits.” Let us suppose 
also, that the reverse of this has been existing among 
the farmers of England and Scotland; yet instead | 
of admitting it to be the cause, I consider it to be | 
only among the consequences growing out of the | 
cause, which has retarded our farmers in the march | 
of agricultural improvement, the cause itself still ex- 
isting, the subject of the most interesting inquiry. — 
That inquiury has long engaged the attention of 
many of the best men of our country; it has long 
been made the subject of special examination by 
committees, in both our national and state legisla- 
tures. And the only conclusion they have ever ar- 
rived at by their examinations, has been “that our 
farmers are wanting in some peculiar kind of educa- 
tion. Mr. Barcway, a distinguished Scotch travel- 
ler, imputed our backward state of agriculture to our 
peculiar soil and climate. Mr. Nicnotas Bupie 
imputed it to the peculiar pecuniary circumstances 
of our farmers. Professor JouHNsron imputed it to 
some peculiar characteristic of our agricultural pop- | 
ulation. The cause, however, can not be imputed 
to a want of education, as in this respect our people 
exceed those of Europe, and Mr. Cospen has very 
recently admitted that our peasantry are as far above 
those of England and Scotland in point of education, 
as they are behind them in the state of agricultural | 
improvement. It can not be imputed to soil and cii- 
mate, as ours though better on an average, than that } 
of England and Scotland, in New England it is not | 
so. It can not be imputed to pecuniary circumstan- | 
ces, for while the farming in England is carried on 
by the tenantry, it is here carried on by the iand 
owners themselves. It cannot be imputed to any 
national characteristic, as in no other respect except 
in agriculture have our people shown themselves in- 
ferior to that of any other people in the world. It 
cannot be imputed to the fact that all our farmers are 
ignorant of the agricultural improvement in Europe, 
for Mr. Barcuay tells us, that in visiting several in- 
telligent Scotch emigrants, he found that instead of 
their having profited by their knowledge of the im- 
provements in agriculture in Scotland, he found 
them to have degenerated into the system they found 
in operation here. The course what ever it may be, 
must arise from some circumstances in which the 
people of those countries are differing materially from 
us. What those circumstances are, is most desira- 
ble to ascertain. ‘To iucrease the spirit of inquiry 
upon that subject, is one of the objects I have in call- 
ing public attention to it in the way Ido. If itisa 
fact, as I understand you (Mr. Editor) to more than 
intimate, in the July number of your paper, “ that the | 
pursuit of agriculture is more honorable or profitable | 
in England or Scotland than it is here,” that alone 

would be circumstance enough to place us far behind 

them in the state of agricultural improvement. If | 
such should prove to be the fact, the next inquiry | 
weuld be, whether that is a cause admitting of a} 
remedy. ‘To ascertain that fact, it would be most | 
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| which gave it a majority of the committee. 


| subject of much interest to me, and I have never 


Le 


rr 
desirable that some one acquainted with the minutia 


of the farming in the different countries should favor 
c An Orv Farmer.—Hills. 
dale, N. Y., Aug., 1851. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. | 








Eps. Gen. Farmer :—In 1833 a bill was introduced 
into the Legislature of this State, providing for the § 
establishment of a State Agricultural School. Its 


| necessity was pressed upon the Legislature as the 


great and important remedy for the backward state 
of our agricultural improvements. The bill, however 
received very little favor or notice from that Legisla. 
ture. In 1834 the subject was again pressed upon 
the legislature, by quite a number of petitions, but 
the agricultural committees in each branch refused 
to consider it favorably. The friends of the measure 
then procured the appointment of a joint committee 
composed of five members of the house, and three of 
the senate, to whom it was referred. By them the 
subject was discussed in all its bearings, and a report 
was drawn up, expressing certain sentiments, and 
concluded by recommending the passage of the bill 
of 1833. Tuomas Herrexy and Cuaaces L, Liy- 
incsTon, of New York, Joun Suypam, of Ulster, and 
one other of the committee signed the report; but 
Axueert H. Tracy, and two others (the latter both 
farmers,) refused todoso. Iaving the honor to be one 
of the committee myself, and although I disapproved 
of some of the statements expressed in the report, 
and of some of the details in the bill, after some hes- 
itation, | was prevailed upon to sign the report, 

ge The 
subject, however, received very little favor in either 
branch of the legislature, and died without even a 
discussion. It become from that time, however, a 
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heard it agitated by legislators, travellers or others 
without giving it my serious attention. That the 
subject of agricultural improvement is one of the 
greatest impurtance, every body must concede ; that 
it is a subject difficult to be understood, the great di- 
versity of opinion will demonstrate ; that it is a sub- 
ject that may be understood, I candidly believe ; that 
a right understanding of it is necessary to elevate 
the agriculture of our country to its proper positioa, 
there cannot be a doubt; that a national agricultu- 
ral congress, such as you mention in the August 
number of your paper, in which all the interests of 
agriculture would be discussed, would do much to 
elicit that light necessary to a right understanding 
of the subject, I am much inclined to believe, and as 
far as my humble influence is concerned, I dm ready 
to join in recommending its aduption. To interest 
farmers in the subject, a system should be devised, 
and presented for their consideration. There should 
be town, county, state, and national associations. — 
Farmers should be taught that, whatever their num- 
bers in the nation, without the aid of associations 
all their efforts to any end, are exerted only as indi- 
viduals, and of course impotent. Whereas, in the 
midst of associated deliberations, the wisdom and 
experience of ull the farmers of the country may be 
concentrated in devising the means of agricultural 
improvement, and the influence of all may be exerted 4 
in procuring such acts as may promote their inter- 4 
ests, and in opposing such as may work their injury. { 
Joun F. Coiiin.— Hillsdale, Columbia Co., N. Ys ff 
elugust, 1851. ] 
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EXPERIMENTS. — POTATO ROT. 


In THE Mass. Ploughman is a brief article a 
correspondent who, inquiring about the cause of the 
potato rot, says potatoes have not ro itted, 
while al] the fields around him are badly affected.” 
As a remedy he used “a gill of salt and a little plas- 
ter on each hill.” He rt. 3 not know “whether his 
success is owing to the salt, the plaster, or both uni- 
ted ; to a new soil, absence of barn manure, or a 
mixture of various kind of potatoes planted together.” 

My object in this communication is two-fold ; to 
urge upon farmers the necessity of careful experi- 
ments ; and also to suggest a plan by which the ex- 
perime nts of others, or any other important | practical 
hints may be rendered available for future use. 
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Ist. Experiments ; enough has doubtless been said 
on this subject to render further remarks unneces- 
sary, if due attention were paid to what has already 
been written. The subject however, seems to re- 
quire “line upon line,’ as the above experiment 
shows. The experimenter does not know, &c.— 
Then what is the use of the experiment? It has 
settled no disputed question, and the world is very 
little wiser than it was before. Experiments should 
always be made for the purpose of settling some 
doubtful or disputed point, in regard to the subject to 
which they relate. T’o have rendered the above ex- 
periment serviceable to others, or even to the author 
himself, variety should have been used, ° for 
which there was abundant room in the use of the two 
substances ; thus, commencing at one side his 
field, he should hi ive used, say, on the first row sait, 
on the second plaster, on the third the mixture, and 
onthe fourth nothing ; and continued this succes- 
ron the same side, or in dif- 


sion several tim i 
ferent parts of the field. This would have gone far 


some 





towards det: rmining the value, absolute or Tela tive, 
of the differ substances ied. To render such 
experiments still more satisfactory, it would also be 


necessary to regard the » di ferent | kinds of soil, and 
how the results were affected by this difference. ‘The 
labor would be trifling compared with the value of 
the results; much less than it would appear from 
reading this direction. The record might either be 
kept in writing, in a small book kept for the purpose, 
or by s the end of the rows, sticks 
ably marked secured in their places, and should 
be made in the field and at the time of making the 
application ; that there might be no mistake. 

2d. How the experiments of others, and other val- 
uable hints may be nendered available. This 
gestion may ir superfluous ; and yet it seems to 
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paper,’, or fragment of one. Cut it out and fasten 
it with a wafer in a blank book, or ona blank leaf of 
a book, where it can be referred to when wanted ; 
and make it a part of your business occasior ally to 
look over your papers, (having had them bound,) in 
order to revive your recollections of those subjects 
| that most intimately concern you. H.—Dowa East, 
Aug., 1851. 
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AGRICULTURAL CIRCULAR FROM PATENT OFFICE 


Tue Commissioner of Patents has issued a Circular 
desiring farmers to furnish answers to the followir ng 
questions :—the replies to be forwarded before the 
ist of January,giving the name of Post office, County, 
and State from which the answers are sent. The 
U. S. Census will furnish reliable data as to the 
quantity of grain and other crops, the number of do- 
mestic animals, &c., so that such questions are 
omitted in the circular. 

Wheat.—Is guano used in the production of this 
crop? And, if so, what is the gain in bushels per 
100 lbs. of the manure? What the aver rage product 
per acre—time of seeding and of harvesting—prepar- 
ation of seed, and quantity used per acre—how rye 
times and how be do you plow—is the yield pe 
acre increasing or dimishing—your system of = og 
tion in crops—best remedies for Hessian flies and 
weevils—average price at your nearest market in 
1851. 

Corn.—Is guano used in the production of this 
crop? If so, in what way is it applied ? What is 
the gain in bushels per 100 lbs. of State 
the average product per acre—cost of produciion 
er bushel—state the best system of culture—best 
method of Bae ding, whether who erol 
lor raw. . State, if you c an, how muc h grai n ‘the ma- 
|nure forme ed by ten bushels of corn consumed by ho; 
| will add to an acre, if carefully saved and skil fully 
applied, at or before the time of planting. 

Oats, Barley, Rye, Peas and Beans. — Averag 

yield of these “several crops per acre—quantity of 
seed used—which crop least exhausting be land—are 
peas cultivated as a renovating crop, and, if so, with 
what success ? 

Clover and Grasses.—Quantity of hay cut per 
acre—best fertilizers for meadows and pastures—the 
grass seeds preferred in laying down meadows—cost 


of growing hay per ton. 


ruano? 
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Dairy Husbandry.—Average yearly produce of 
butter or cheese per cow—comparative cost per Ib. of 


making butter and chee se—treatment of milk and 
cre: 1m—mode of chur: ling —of putting down butte 





be necessary from the enwei inquiries for informa 


tion that has already been given. | My plan is, to | 








for market—average price of butter and of cheese. 
Neat Cattle.—Cost of rearing till 3 years old— 


take a small blank book, {2 sheet of fool’s-cap folded | usua! price at that age—value of good dairy cows in 
in octavo form and ticl | ed to ae rv ill answe ry) spr ing rf and in fall—how many pounds of be i f W ill 100 
put down in this any hints that may be offered, or Ibs. of corn produce—will a given amount of fo d 
suggested, in neue to the management or cultiva- ly eld more meat in a Durham, Devon, or Hereford, 
tion of any vegetable ; (I keep» no animals ;) any | than in a native animal? How do you break stzers 
new thourht cathered from reading or conversation; | to the yo! ke ? 
experiti ents jnten led to be tried, &c. I would sa iV, | Horses and Mules.—Is the growing of se ani- 
keep also on some part of it an index, or refe rence |mals profitable? What is the expense of rearing & 
table, by which not only any subject in your agrict |- | colt or mule until three years old? How she ild 
tural papers, (for I take it for granted you preserve ve | br mares and colts be treated ? W hat is the best 
them,) but also any new and important thought you | way re break eat horses and mules for service. 
may meet with in the body of an article, may be | Sheep and W ool.—Is wool-growing prontabie— 
found by bi aving in your “memorandum book” arec-|cost per lb. of growing coarse or fine wooi—how 
ord of number, page, &c. A valuable hint, experi- many pounds of wool wil! a ton ol hay produ e—are 
ment, receipt, &c., is often found in an “old news-| large or small sheep more profitable either for their 
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loes it | “PLOW DEEP.” 


a a ee Se ee — a ~ -_- * = 


mutton or for their fleeces—how much more 
roduce a pound of fine Merino than of ordin- | 


cost te prow vis ; For three seasons I have had pportur Ma 
» coarse woo! ? The proportion of lambs annually | 4 , ortunity of testing 
ary Cc ; ' : 7 he value of deep p! Ow oF =e d ivoing, in our kind of 
, { uimver of ewes. | . - > 
reared to the : }soil. In the summer of l ith p S, 
[logs.—W hi it the best a cheapest » I tried it with potatoes 
: sie seins saa aia by planting them on a blac ick k, teaac ious, alluvion, cov- 
‘ i of productng p 1g De OW MANY 10s. 1 
method of pro St eles : ered and partly mixed with a gravelly, sandy, hard- 


\ ! sin 8 : 
{ at will LOU ios. of corn y ld Lue Dest micthod | ’ ae 
of meat wil “fe “4 ‘an soil taken wom a ditch eigh enor twenty inches 
ri, f nd curin bacon and hams. iy a. 5 





of putting up Pp Jeg te Pir — ; } deep, that was d ug through a bog, or mud-hole. — 

Co 1on.— Average o 1 O a - _— t eeairengt The potatoes, in size, quantity ae qualitv, were su- 
coat of production per : ee ae rowel) derior. In the fall of ’49, Thad a small patch of 
Rn CER CRO Peres AE ce are meadow land plowed for a garden. ‘The ¢ round had 
army and boll worms —how dee) ee ene lo lonce been an elder steump situated ne arly on the top 
i sashes ike “wag dnonalieags seen. intppatnaglll echeiatigg ago dl of a hiil of considerable opr andeclevation. It had 
or deep tillage for cotton — your experience in | been partially drained and used several years fora 
use of cotton seed as a fertilizer—how can cotton garden, but was abandoned as too we t. The soil is 


lands best be improved without resting them? I- 
gu ano used ; and, if so, with what result ? 

Sugar Cane.—ls the cane losing its vital tore 
and becoming more subject to premat ire decay than 
formerly—shouid not the seeds in place of rattoous 
be occasionally planted to produce wew and hea thier 

yarieties—can you suggest any improvement in cul- 


vlack, somewhat tenacious, twelve to fifteen inches 
deep, covering a sandy, gravelly, sub-soil. It was 
plowed again in the spring of °50, but not deep 
enough to disturb the sub-soil ; planted with corn, 
notatoes, beans, peas, &c. The corn did well, pota- 
toes grew well but rotted ; the beans were tolerably 
, wood, but the peas were a very light crop, (straw 
tivation of the cane, or the manufacture of sugar— | 80° - - St, p> (straw 
‘ . . .{ large.) Last spring (’51,) plowed again, deep, but 
cost of producing sugar per lb.? Is guano used; ; 
? not to reach the sub-soil ; and planted as before, — 
aud, if so, with what result dpe duel . : 
{ A ditch was dug along one side, and enough of the 
Rice.—Can rice be succesfully cultivated on up- : —_ ot OK 
; _ | sub-soil thrown up to cover a strip five or six feet 
land—do you know of any varieties decidedly super- “ “agg . f ’ 
. : : vide to the depth of two or three inches. Corn on 





i he A -h deserve increased attention—cai 
jor to others which deserve int r a se attention | thie ee ta ether paris of the warden, ne ely destroyed 
you suggest any improvement in the management Oo} a ae , - re } 
) 5 | by wire-worms ; potatoes look well, beans do., and 
rice plantations ? ae itity grown per acre. pelle ip saa ’ 
- ; ji ’ + of mr, | peas wave done exceedingly well, far better than 
Tobacco.—Average yieid per acre—cost of pro- |: a Roe raf nn 1s . 
duction per cwt. or bhi —describe any new sess | ‘@8t » pods large and full, ‘The same kind of 
ee “A ri tet aa meee ioe tel | pea / (marrowfet,) each year, and the difierence of 
ot cutive nor curiug—crops best grown 1n wae ot : + anfiiclams recount for the ] 
tion to maintain the ie rtili ty of tob icco land. J ae SEREORS Mi sullictent to ats —— ‘ ; the Tesun. 
, L attribute the improvement wholly to the intermix- 


guano used, and wit h what result ? 


ure of the surface and sub-soils. H.—Down East 
Hemp.—lIs the culture of hemp on the increase or ‘ ' oe 


lug, 1391. 


decrease. Describe any new process of culture or | * - a alee a 
preparation for market—average yield per acre—cost Uniquan Marurtry OF DIFFERENT PARTS OF A 
of produc tio a per Ib. Poraru.—Some time since, a correspondent of the 


Root ¢ 'rops, (T' urnips, Carrots, Beets, &c.J—Is | Genesee Farmer, advanced the idea of the unequal 
{ the two ends of the tuber. It wasa 





the cultivation of these roots, as a field crop, on the | maturit 

increase—can you suggest any improvement in pre- | new thousht to me, and doubtless correct ; as the 
paring land, seeding, atter tillage and feeding? Av-|, nlargement of the tuber is made at the further end, 
erage product per acre. just as a branch of a tree grows by elongation; and 


Potatoes, (lrish and Sweet.)—Average yield per | it is plain, that the ead of the tuber, like the end of 
acre—co-t of production per bushel—most prolific | the branch, is the least mature, until ripened by a full, 
and profitable varieties—best system of planting, till- | complete, natural process, just as a branch com 
age, and manuring. pletes its growth by the formation of a perfect bud. 

Fruit Culture.—Is the culture of fruit receiving | Yet, that the end of a branch is not as thoroughly 
increased attention—cannot apples enough be grown | matured as its base, is evident from the fact that it is 
on an acre to render the crop a very profitable oue to | often killed in winter, while the base remains unin- 
the farmer—comparative value of apples and potatoes jured, ‘The potato tuber shows the unequal matu- 
for feeding hogs and cattle—what varieties best to] ;ity by the unequal degree of adhesion of the cuticle, 
keep for winter use and for exportation—co }ou}or outer skin, on the two extremites. The tuber 
know any preventive or remedy for the “ blight” on] may be considered ripe when the cuticle adheres 
pear and apple trees, or the “yellows” ou peach tirmly to every part of it. Whether this immaturity 
trees? T he best method of tran splanting, bud Nng, | of the tube r has contrib: ite d to the production of the 
grafting, &c. Make any suggestions on the culture | rot,” appears rather doubtful, from the fact, that 
of grapes, and other fruit—the manufacture of wine | the immaturity of other seeds does not appear to op- 
and on foresé culture. | crate unfavorab! y to their growth and perfection of 

Manures. —W hat is regarde d as the best plan of It} their produc t. if a seed is sufi ntly ripe to grow, 
making and preserving manures from waste—uare its product is found to be good. ‘That the tuber is 
lime and plaster used as fertilizers—if so, in what] not a seed, seems incapable of affecting the result. 
quantity, and how often applied—is guano uscd, atid | 44,—Dowa East, 1851. 
with what success ? Quantity usually applied per een — 
acre? Frying Freso Fisu.—Never put them into cold 

Meteorology. —Time and degree of highest and|fat. Let*the lard, or butter, be first heated to a 
lowest range of thermometer—mean temperature of | degree just short of burning g, and then plunge in the 
each mohth in the year—fall of rain in eac h month, | fis h—the greater the quantity of fat, and the quicker 
: | the fish are cooked, the better they will be. 









and aggregate for the year. 
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TENTH ANNUAL FAIR OF THE N. Y. STATE AGRI- | there were about the usual number on exhibition, 
CULTRAL SOCIETY. and some were all that could well be desired in the 
hog line. It is to be regretted that so little atten- 
tion is paid to the actual cost of growing pigs, sheep, 
and wool, per pound. : 





Taken as a whole, the Exhibition just closed in this 
city, indicated a steady advancement in all the im- | 
ortant features of farm implements and the arts of 


The Exec- 


husbandry. _ ; 
commands increased attention. ‘The show of Devons 


Stock breeding, in particular, evidently | 


Of Poultry, there was a good show. 
utive Committee appear to think Malays and Dork- 
ings are the only fowls worthy of encouraeement.— 


has never been approached in numbers, nor equalled 
in excellence. One gentleman who was a large ex- 
hibitor, and constantly on the ground, estimated their 
number at 500 ; we thought 350 nearer the truth.— 


We shall say something further in our next, on this 
point as well as others. 
The Plowing Match was quite spirited, and Mr. 


Mr. Warnwricut, of Duchess, exhibited an impor- 
ted bull of a light red—a very popular color in Eng- 


be inferred when the reader is informed that the 
owner refused $300, which were offered for him.— 
He took the first premium among Devons over three 
years old. ‘The same gentleman was honored with 
the first premium on Devon cows. 

Col. Suerwoop’s bull, “ Earl Seaham,” took the 
first premium in class A. as the best Short-Horn 
over three years old on the ground. Mr. Morais, of | 
Westchester, received the first premium on cows in | 
this class, and the second on bulls. 

Mr. Ayravutt, of Geneseo, won the prize on Her- 
eford bulls, and Mr. Prentice, of Albany, that on 
Ayrshires. The exhibition of Neat Cattle was very 
creditable to the State, and their number was not | 
less than 700. Mr. Wapswortn, of Geneseo, took 
the first premium on working oxen. 

It has always been a source of regret to us that so 
few dairy cows are to be seen at tnese annual shows. | 
No other domestic animal is more useful, or better 
deserves every possible improvement. ‘The fat cat- 
tle were all that the most fastidious taste could de- 
sire. The Hon. Apam Frrcuson, Messrs. Wapr, 
Gapprer, and others, of Canada West, honored the 
occasion by exhibiting several attractive animals | 
from that province. We hope ever to see a kindly | 
feeling cultivated between the people living under the 
two governments ; and we have reason to believe 
that such a wish is the prevailing sentiment, alike in 
the Canadas and the United States. 


| 





| really meritorious. 


ALEX. Rumsey, of Ogden, took the first premium. 
In no other department was improvement so con- 


il teal ta ie , : 

: ° . | spicuous as 1a g ‘ ments 

land—which was a most beautiful animal, as may | 7 is as in that of Agricultural Implements. It 
| 


would fill a volume to describe those which were 
Mr. McCormick was present 
with his world-renowned Reaper ; Mr. Ketrcuum, of 
Buffalo, with his admirable Grass-cutter. Steam 
engines were travelling about on wheels, over rough 
ground, as steadily as ox-carts ; and wheeled culti- 
vators, gang plows, seed dyjlls, clod crushers, grain 
threshers and separators, straw cutters, draining tile 
and pipe machines, harrows, plows, shovels, axes, 
hoes, ox-yokes, and farming tools of every descrip- 
tion, were shown in almost endless variety. Messrs. 


|Rapatse & Co., of Rochester, were the most suc- 


cessful competitors. 

In Manufactures, the display was not what it ought 
to have been. The dust, however, and the rough 
handling to which fine goods are occasionally sub- 


| jected by the million, doubtless prevented manufac- 


turers from sending in their best goods for exhibition. 
Mr. Barton, of Rochester, made a fine display of 
edge tools. Mr. Wurrr, of Buffalo, deserves notice 
for a similar exhibition. Stoves of every description 


| were shown ; and many of them were alike beautiful 


and useful. 

The show of Fruit we have never seen equalled. 
Messrs. E:uwancer & Barry exhibited over 100 
varieties of pears, and a large number of apples.— 
The nurserymen and fruit-growers in the vicinity of 
Rochester, prosecute their business with a degree of 
talent, energy, and success worthy of all commenda- 
tion. Nor are those who reside elsewhere in West- 


v ; ; sAe ; r r . . . . 
The high price of good horses, and the liberal pre- |ern New York undeserving of praise ; but it is not 
miums of the Society, have operated to turn public | our province to attempt a critical award of profes- 


attention to the rearing and improvement of this class 
of animals. In skilful hands with sufficient means, 
the production of horses promises to be very lucra- 


sional claims to each. 


There are several gentlemen 
from whom we should have rejoiced to hear public 
lectures on fruit culture, during the Fair. The oc- 


io ny aati . hihi; . ° . 
tive. There w as a large number exhibited, and not | casion should be improved to communicate orally to 
a few deserving of notice and commendation ; but we | thousands, with specimen trees, both for root-pruning 


have no room in this paper for particulars. Mr. R 
F. Pennect, of Somerset, Niagara Co., took the | 
first premium on brood mares ; and a special premium | 


+} and top-pruning, aud specimen fruits before the lec- 
turer, a large fund of practical and scientific knowl- 
edge. 


We sought instruction, and got very little ; 


. - ; ‘ ” SE . : 
_ awarded to “ Morgan Hunter. ' Mr. BurNett’s | and others fared no better. This business should be 
1orough bred horse, “Consternation,” having by managed better in future. 


previous premiums been excluded from the list of com- 


Nothing pleased us so much as the sight of so 


petitors, received a certificate as the best horse of his} many sober, intelligent, and happy people ; of whom 


class on the ground. Of matched and single car- | 
nage horses there was a fair display. 


Sheep were abundant, particularly long and middle | received, particularly by free-traders. 
devoted to political, rather than rural economy.— 
Mr. D. Hitiman, of Avon, took | Independent of its political character, the discourse 


wooled. ‘he show of Saxons and Merinoes was 
smaller than usual. 


100,000 or more visited the exhibition. 
The address of Senator Dovetass was very well 
It was mainly 


It has been exten- 


|abounds in usefui suggestions. 


the first premium on Merino bucks, and Mr. Cuurcu, 
sively circulated in newspapers. 


of Vernon, Oneida Co., took the first premium on 
Saxon bucks, Of mutton sheep, our Canada friends| There were over $15,000 received at the Fair for 
exhibited several pens of fine animals. Mr. Gapprr | tickets of admission, and for membership; and as 
and Mr. Pierce were among the most successful | the city of Rochester paid all the incidental expenses 
competitors from Canada West. (some $6,000) the Society has saved a handsome 

Swine did not attract particular attention, although | sum after paying its numerous and liberal premiums. 
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| Mass. Hort. Society have taken up the subject. Tt 4 
| will be seen from the following report, copied from 
the Transactions, that they consider Mr. Curtis’ 


24S = ~ - 
en a ee 


- 


7 


att ae ae 


| discoveries important ; but ask time to submit it to f{ 
| further tests. ¢ ? 
° . . 91 aT ‘ 
| Ata meeting of the Society, May 31. the following report § ¢ 
; ) 


from the Fruit Committee was read by the chairman, ace«pt. 
ed. and ordered to be printed : 


~ 
Sa 





Angouleme, and Easter Beurre. The Seckels, though a kind 

NT <O:OT _ veculiarly subject to early decay, were perfectly sound, an 

IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES. Sneed in ete the peculiar ah some that vari on 

Ir indieations be correct, some important di saving | Of the other varieties, the specimens exhibited were sener- 

; ict ns be rect, some important ¢ ISCOVETIES | ally, though sound. insipid and tasteless, arising from the 

in horticulture are on the eve of being promulgated. | circumstance, as Mr. Curtis stated, and as their appearance 

The Curculio is a great and almost universal destroy- | indicated, that they were when packed, and subject to his 

er of plums, apricots, nectarines. Even cherries, and | process, immature and imperfect. These pears were exhi- 

apples do not wholly escape its ravages. ‘l"housands hited by Mr. C. as late as January and February, months 

2 ra) “lies ha hom eri, I. ar ] oll heretofi oe } alter their usual season of ripening, thus proving, as no 

of remedies have been tried, and a leretofore, @X-] gj ms of decay were visible, that their season could be almost 
cepting catching and killing, have prove fruitless. | indefinitely prolonged. 

| Mr. Cr ris has sent pears, preser 


44) |} The Fruit Committee, to whom was referred a comm I 
‘14 ) cation from Dante. T. Curtis, in respect to a method ¢ ( } 
covered by him for ripening and preserving fruits, hes been }> 
() | referre d, ask leave to report at this time, but in part, upop } ) 
J | the subject committed tothem. Specimens of fruit, consist. } py 
4 ing mainly of pears, have repeatedly during the past year, ft i 
ii) | heen placed upon the tables of the society by Mr. Curris, / b) 
1 | that had been preserved by him fora long time after their § 4 
ususl period of maturity, that were found on examination to ft { 
be perfecily sound, and, in some instances, to have retained ¢ ie 
4 PILI | unimpaired their juice and flavor. Among these pears wern | i 
EDITED BY P. BARRY. specimens of the Seckel, Bonne Lonise de Jersey, Duche rp gi ( 
{ 
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ed and packed in his 





Recently, however, an annoucement has been made 


—" 
— 
— 











. 1 : ‘ . ; , wecnuliar method. t avi o Londor nd S ; ) 
H? through the Horticulturist, by Mr. Wa. Quant, gar- | Pecultar method, to Havana, to L ey ee san ee, | o ) 
) . 7 "nt 1 . . = thus subjecting his method to the most severe trials. The § C 
¢ dener to W. C. Lanewey, Esq., of Long Island, that ~ . “ea ; \ 
4] : 2 } , 5 . ollowing extract from a letter from his ec rresponcent at ¢ ‘uy 
y he has di vered a remedy that has proved COM-| Havana shows the result of the experiment, so furas the } L 
, , ; ' ‘ 
Li pletely succ sstul. He says: | shipment to that city is concerned : ** Pears arrived in pe 4 -) I 
} = n -_ . foe le aver thouvht thev conld be eate n so pe } 
4 LANGLEY has an extensive and beantiful plum orchard, | [Ct order I never thought they could be eaten in so per P) | y t 
i s year in particular, it was loaded with fruit, all the | fet @ state, except in the country where they grow. } t i 
about rally For an experiment. I com-| he Gard ners’ Chronicle of April Sth, states that at the d y 
i 1 nly. rf expe nent, ome | “ = > ane : a J 
| exhitition of the London Horticultural Society ribist,a fh ) 
i 





é earn 
menced the application with a quill of a new composition on 





in flavor. a circumstance to be imputed, as with those exhi- 
bited to the society, perhaps to the immature and imperiect 
state of the fruit when shipped. and not to the effect of the 


radical exterminator,” it should make him a fortune, 
and earn for him an elevated position among the ben- 
efactors of the age. The i} ening and preservation passage or a difference of climate. From the facts now de- 
of fruit, and especially pears, is another subject on | tailed. as well as from their own observation, your commit 
<< P : ' - 2 . 7 ' ee fo instifed i »*xpressing a confide DIT at aft 
which there is a great lack of information, and it is | feel justified fal Lh x a contident opinion, = > . 
. Da" he - many unsuccessful trials of various processes and difieren 
as Ne as in t rs | Oo 8S coul le > oa . , H ] 
: u yen t of vast im} ort ince t cats < ou try We methods, Mr. Curtis has succeded in discovering a method of 
have the soil and the climate to grow enough for all | preserving fruit fora very long, if not for any desired period, 
yarts of the world; but the great questions how they | and that this method is capable of a practical application. 
4) f PI 
Although Mr. Curtis has, as he states, preserved other we 
ge cap Peter ager eth alba ae ne the pevaonel Naot 
ictorily solved. Mr. Daten T. Curtis it | Tieties of fruit besides pear » yet so faras the person be h 
| bee — the biect > attent j edge of the committee extends, the fruit subjected to his 
appeurs has been g > the subject s i ! a : -intio 
8, “inl 2 oe nye some attentions | process has thus far been mainly of the latter description, 
and we believe his experiments have been to some } and they feel, before arriving ata conclusive opinion respect- 
extent successful. We saw last February, in the | ing the value of this discovery to the society, experiments 
with other species of fruit, as peaches, plums. &c., &e., 
should be made, and opportunity be offered for their exami 
, , . “ee ination, after being subjected to the process. With a view 
con mucn said of the Eus er Be urre pears he had to the gratification of the committee in this particular, Mr. 
e . vn “re ° » ef - 7 
sent them in April last. ‘The fruit committee of the | Curtis is about commencing. under their inspection, some 


pote ail 


we 


( 

} y; ( 
three trees. ‘The result is worshy of being seen. There is | box of fifteen Easter Beurre eres é Som Ee. Comm y j , 
net a plum in the orchard, except on these three trees, they | ! Boston, were exhibited ; that cases containing seven of { i, € 
havin ‘ fallen off, de stroye ] by the insect, To one ot the } these pears were ope ned, and of the m fo or wert roun to be h 4) U 

. three [ shall be obliged to apply props, otherwise it will | decayed and three good ; and then stat s, * I hese pears were 9] Us 

? brenk down, I can only add th it fam convineed that my | Stat d to have bee n ripene d by a method pecunar to Mr. ¢ UR- { a 

4 com ition iss radical exterminator. T shall keep its na- | TH: the nature of which was not « xplaéned rhey were for 4 ) 

$s ture private until practical men, and others interested, are | #e,Most part melting, sweet, and perf etly ripe, a condition | %) 

+ satisfied. Mr. Lanctey's place will be open for the public whi h this fruit with diff vulty attains with us in England. 4 } Dp 

q to examine for themselves, after which my reeeipt shall be | Phe so lety awarded Mr. Curtis ats Knightian medal, 7 > WwW 

4 open to the world. The compound tor 1 0 tree s would not . The California Daily Courier of April 8th, ac knowledges ( 4) = 

1) cost over eizht dollars. It is applied with asyrince. | the receipt, through Mr. D. H. Haskevr, of Adams's Ex- ¢ { 

xy areas a ae ‘ eke .. | press, of a magnificent pear, as sound as when packed at | f fi 
What gives us great doubts about this is, that it | Boston. The Pacific News, Alta California, and other San eM 
has only, according to this statement, been successful | Francisco papers, make similar acknowledgments, and all § ) in 
one year. We know many cases this year where plum | ceacur in stating that the pears were perfectly sound, and i] K an 

14 trees that have not borne for years are breaking | that as they ‘were sent for the purpose of testing > practi ) ; 3 

If down under loads of fruit, and that too, when others | *bility of sending fruit to California, across the Isthmus, > 

} 22 - : | speak of the experiment as successful. These pears were < ye We 

| beside them have none whatever. We trust it may | shipped at Boston, January 27, and after a detention of sev- | / Us 

prove effectual, but we have small hopes. If Mr. | enty days, arrived in California in April. These papers for 
Quant’s discovery be as he seems convinced it is, “a | teferred to, state that the pears, though sound, were deficient P ) ain 
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are to be preserved and conveyed to market are yet to | 
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Mass. Hort. Society’s rooms, Seckel pears in a good | 
state of preservation from him, and we heard in Lon- 
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———— 
experiments with the early and soft fruits, to be continued | 
with other kinds as they come into season, ; 

In addition to the discovery of a mode of preserving fruit, 
Mr. Curtis seems also to have sue ceeded in finding outa 
nrocess by Which such varieties as are difficult to ripen may 
he brought to perfection—a discovery of almost as much in- 
terest to cultivators as that by which the season of all vari- 
etics is so greatly prolonged and their safe transmission to 
distant places secured. 

That the discoveries of Mr. Curtis are important, 
that he is justly entitled to an honorary and pecuniary ree- 
ompense at the hands of the society as well as that a know- 
ledge of the process should be, if possible, procured for the 
use of its members, your committee entertain no doubt, and 
they believe that it will be but falfilling some of the objects 
for Which it was instituted, in testifying by such recompense 
a proper appreciation of the merits and discoveries of Mr. 
Curtis. and in procuring for the public the means of avail- 
ing itself of the advantages to be derived therefrom. 

Under the existing circumstances, however, while they | 
wish now to place on record such evidence of the claims of | 
Mr. Curtis as is afforded by this expression of their own 
opinions and statement of facts, your committee are of opin- 
jonthat the final action of the society, in relation to this 
matter, should yet be delayed until the result of the experi- 
ments referred to are ascertained, and such further informa- 
tion with respect to the expense attending the process and 
mode of practicing it procured, as will enable them, in view 
of the beneficial results of which it is capable, the better to | 
recommend, and the society to adopt, such measures in reta- | 
tion to these discoveries as Mr. Curtis seems to deserve and | 
its own interest to demand. With these views, your commit- | 
tee ask that the whole subject may be left in their hand 
that further time be allowed to them to consider what action 
itis proper that the society should take in reference thereto. 


and | 


' 


} 


| 
s, and 





POPPA 


WAYNE COUNTY. 


Ir is pretty generally known that Wayne is one of | 
the finest fruit growing counties in this State.— | 
Monroe, we thought, stood No. 1, but we confess, | 
that on: the whole, Wayne is quite as good. The} 
present season is a pretty good test. In Monroe, | 
except within seven or eight miles of the shores of 
Ontario, the fruit crop is inferior—peaches fower, | 
smaller, and poorer than usual, and apples spotted | 
and scabby, as we have never seen them before. 





On the 30th of AuguSt we took a drive through a | 
part of Wayne county, as far as Walworth, and | 
were quite surprised to find the peach trees loaded 
—apples bearing a full average crop, though not as 
fair as usual. In the orchard of Wa. R. Sarru, of 
Macedon, we found a very large collection of peaches 
in full bearing. The Tdlotson was nearly gone, 
and the Eurly York, serrate, just in season. Mr. 
Sura was not at home, but his lady, who, by the 
way is well versed in pomological matters, conducted 
us through the grounds and imparted all the in- 
formation desired. In passing around, Mrs. 8. called 
our attention to a very striking proof that the peach 
relishes good treatment, one tree stood close to a 
comppst heap, and two more stood in a hog pen.— | 
These three trees were loaded with vigorous young | 
shoots, large. glossy, deep green foliage, and a fine | 
crop of large ruddy fruit, whilst their neighbors, | 
standing in grass, had feeble shoots, yellowish foli- | 
fruit; but similar instructive cases ! 
almost every orchard. 








age, and smaller 
may be found in aln 

In the adjoining grounds of Joun J. Tuomas we 
also found a large collection of peaches, among 
which we were particularly pleased to meet Fay’s 
Early An Mr. Tomas speaks highly of it. It 
is twice as large as the old Early «dun and ripens 
about a week later. ‘The tree is a vigorous, good 
grower, and hence it must prove a valuable sort.— 
We saw and tasted one or two specimens that re- | 
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four inch pipe is used. Mr. Yeomans, if 
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mained on the tree, and from them we formed a high 


| opinion of its merits. We saw a few good specimens 


of the Tillotson, bat as a general thing they are 
small and badly affected with mildew, boih tree and 
fruit. When perfect, it is a fine flavored, delicious 
peach, but so few attain perfection that it is ques- 
tionable whether it be worthy of cultivation, and es- 
pecially as the Serrate Early York, a sterling sort 
every way, ripens nearly as soon, At any rate it 
should never be planted for profit. 

Having heard much of the extensive orchards and 
good cultivation of the Messrs. Yromans, of Wal- 
worth, we took this occasion to pay them a visit, and 


| we were amply compensated by what we saw.— 


Walworth is a very small but pretty village, situa- 
ted on a gentle elevation in the midst of one of the 
finest agricultural districts in the State. The coun- 
try for a considerable distance around, is level or 
gently undulating, and the view from the village is 
both extended and beautiful. The streets in and 
around the village are well planted with trees, prin- 
cipally sugar maples. They have been well planted 
Ten years hence 
they will make a little paradise of Walworth, and 
those who may then be enjoying their shade and 
shelter will bless Mr. Yeomans, by whose exertions, 
principally, this timely planting has beendone. We 


|could wish nothing better to every village in the 


country than one such public spirited and tasteful citi- 
zen as Mr. YEoMANS. 

Mr. T. S. Yeomans has a fine young orchard in 
full bearing. His peach trees, taken altogether, are 
the finest we have seen this season. The crop is 
immense. Early Tillotson and Early York were 
ripe. The former Mr. Y. considers unworthy of 
cultivation, ‘The latter with him, as with every 
body, is first rate. He has recently planted an or- 
chard of dwarf pears on quince stock—-3000 trees— 
all White Doyenne except about 400 Duches d An- 
gouleme. ‘They are planted at ten feet apart. The 
space between each row is occupied with two rows 
of corn, and the spaces between the trees in the row 
with potatoes, so that besides the trees there is a fair 
crop of other things. A sufficient space has been 
kept clear about the trees so that they have made 
excellent growth. ‘They are four years old and just 
coming into bearing. The ground on which they 
stand is a substantial loam, well drained and deeply 
plowed. In three or four years this orchard will be 
a beautiful sight, and we predict that it will bea 
profitable investment. 

Mr. Yromans is at this moment busy draining an- 
other field and he is doing it thoroughly. It is.not 
what could be called wet land. It has a fine natural 
slope and one would suppose at first sight, that drain- 
ing is unnecessary, but the subsoil is hard and water 
cannot easily penetrate it, consequently it remains 
long on the surface, sours the soil, and retards ope- 
rations in the spring. The drains are made two and 
a half feet deep, and the drainage material is two 
inch pipe tile, except in the main drains in which 

we re- 


member right, informed us that he had spent about 





#1000 upon draining within a year. His barns, 
wagons, &c., are all worthy of notice as models in 


their way, and illustrative of that active, progressive 
spirit that should in these days animate every man 
who assumes the avocation of an agriculturist. The 
system of culture pursued vy Mr. YRomaANs cannot 
fail to double or treble the product of his land in a 
Pn rm 
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') few years, and he is well aware of this, for if our 
5 impressions be correct he is not a man who works at 
4] random or invests his capital in a way that will not 
> in the end accrue to his advantage. 
ft Draining is greatly needed throughout the country. 
iJ Go where we may this is evident. How common it 
i is to see an acre or two of fine land left to weeds in 
2 the very heart of a wheat or corn field because too 
'} wet, whilst an outlay of five dollars would make it 
ig the best spot in the field. 
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THE BRADSHAW PLUM 
Synonyms «Large Black Imperial. 





TWELVE years ago we received this variety from 
Mr. Kenrick, of Boston, under the name of “ Large 
Black Imperial,” and five or six years ago we re- 
ceived from Messrs. Hovey & Co., of Boston, the 
“ Bradshaw,” and they prove synonymous. ‘Two 
years ago, we received specimens of the same plum 
from Judge Burrovens, of South Bend, Indiana.— 
We believe it is an old French variety that has lost 
its true name. Wethink that Mr. Hovey described 
it some years ago, and gave an account of it; but 
in referring to his Magazine, we are unable to find 
it. It is on account of its being cultivated and ex- 
hibited at Boston, as the Bradshaw that we consider 
it best to adopt that name. It is a large and beau- 
tiful plum, and though not of first quality when com- 
pared with a Green Gage, it is nevertheless good 
and deserving of cultivation. At the present mo- 
ment it is the most admired of any in our collection. 
Size—very large, nearly equal to the yellow egg. 
Form—oboyate, smallest at the base, with a suture 
on one side. 


bloom. Stark —half to three-fourths of ‘an inch 
long. FLesa— yellowish green, when fully ripe | 


erect, adheres to the stone. ‘T’rEE—vigorous and 


sweet, one of the finest growers. 


large, glossy, serrated and waved on the edges. — 
Ripe middle of August, with Early Orleans one of 
the earliest very large varieties. 


Conror—dark violet red, with a blue | 


Young shoots | 
smooth and reddish, buds short and pointed, foliage | 


THE BEURRE GIFFART PEAR. 





Axout four years ago this variety was sent us from 
France as “ one of the finest early pears.” It has been 
rather more tardy in fruiting than many others, so 
that we have not had specimens fit to form judg- 
ment upon, till this season, Half a dozen trees have 
now borne, and we are happy to’say that in size, 
beauty, and quality, it meets our expectations, and 
we have only been disappointed in its season of ripen- 
ing. Instead of coming in as we expected, about 
the last of July, it lias not ripened till about the mid- 
dle of August. This, however, is a late season, full 
two weeks later than the average, on account of the 
cold and rainy weather that has prevailed during 
June and July. It wil! succeed the Madelaine, 
which yet stands the first very good pear that 


ripens. Sizs—medium, rather larger than the Mad- 
elaine. Form—turbinate, tapering to a point at 


base of stem, very regular. SratK—about.an inch 


long, rather slender and slightly curved, dark olive 
color. Catyx— open, in a shallow smooth depres- 
sion. Sxkin—smooth, pale yellowish green in the 


shade, sprinkled with small brown dots, dull reddish 
brown in the sun, sprinkled thick with small crimson 
dots and indistinctly streaked. FLEsa—white, fine 
grained, very juicy, of a mild refreshing sweet, sim- 
ilar to the Madelaine to which it is probably related. 
TREE a free grower on both pear and quince, very 
| peculiar in its appearance, and easily distinguished 
{from all others by those who have seen it two or 
|three times. The shoots are long and slender, gen- 
| erally erect, and the bark is of a deep reddish brown, 

The leaves are smooth, 
| lat, and pendulous, having, long slender footstalks 
Season first to mid- 





}almost mahogany color. 


|and very conspicuous stipules. 
dle of August. 


RAR ARR ARR 
Tur hot sun, during the last week or two, has in- 
| jured dahlias, and on this account we fear the show 

at our State Fair will not be as good as it otherwise 
| would have been. 
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THE HOLLAND PIPPIN APPLE. 
Syv.—Summer Pippin. 

Tar true Hollana pippin, that described in Down- 
ing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees of America, in the Lon- 
don Society’s Catalogue, by Linp.ey and other Eng- 
lish writers, is very little known or cultivated in 
Western New York. In three-fourths of our orchards 
the Fall Pippin goes under this title, having been so 
introduced by the earlier nurserymen and orchardists. 
It is time the error should be corrected. This Hol- 
land Pippin is a good apple, but very far from being so 
valuable as the genuine and unrivalled Fall Pippin. 
Size—large, nearly as large as the Fall Pippin.— 
Form—roundish, slightly conical, generally very reg- 
ular though some specimens have a square outline. 
StatkK—half to three-fourths of an inch long, and 
pretty stout and inserted in a deep cavity. Canyx 
—small, closed in a very shallow and somewhat fur- 
rowed basin, Sxin—pale green in the shade, becom- 
ing yellow as it matures ; dull brownish in the sun; 
usually some russet at the stem. Fiesu—yellowish 
white, juicy, sub-acid, rich, and excellent for cooking. 
It is remarkable for ripening gradually —for two 
weeks or more previous to this date (Aug. 29,) it has 
been dropping from the tree in fine condition for use, 
while a large portion of the crop remain apparently 
Quite green. In England its season is November to 
March. The tree is large and spreading, resembling | 
in habit, as well as in wood and foliage, the Fall 
Pippin. Standard trees, as a general thing, begin to 
bear the seventh or eighth year. 


STRAWBERRIES. 





Mr. Pes1, proprietor of the celebrated Pelham 





orchard on the Hudson, seems no less successful in 
the culture of strawberries than in Newtown Pippins. 
H » has produced, the past season, so the “ Horticul- 
turist” is informed by an eye witness, a Hovey’s 
Seedling berry weighing two ounces and measuring 
eight and a half inches in cireumference—the largest 
ever grown in this country, we presume ; but still 
they are trifles te the British Queens raised in Eng- | 
land, as will be seen from the following extract. Tt | 


It | 





is a fact worthy of putting on record, 
that, abroad or at home, wherever we 
have found extraordinary large straw- 
berries we have also seen extraordinary 
supplies of moisture. 


Cultivation of the Strawberry.—Mr. Bracu, 

a market gardener, at Isleworth, having sur- 

prised every one this year with his British 

Queen strawberries, both in Covent-garden, 

at Chiswick, and the Great Exhibition, they 

having been not only extremely large, but 

fine in flavor, I got an introduction to him in 

London, and he at once asked me to go down 

with him to Isleworth, and see his place. He 

is one of those John Bull ready-witted class 

of men, dark and sun-burnt, somewhere about 

55 years of age, and looking altogether as if 

he had spent a month on the south side of the 

Rocky Mountains. We took the train at the 

Waterloo station, and turned off by what is 

called the loop line, at Mortlake, through a 

large tract of market gardening ground. Mr. 

B.’s garden lies near the bottom of a gentle 

declivity, about a mile from Hounslow ; 

there is a large pond at the east end of his 

land, with about 20 springs continually flow- 

ing into it, and this pond affords the means of 

irrigating the me od of his ground. His 

Strawberry land, which consists of about ten 

acres, forms a parallelogram, whose longest side runs south 

and north, the south end being about six feet below that on 

the north, while there is also a declivity from west to east ; 

making it altogether peculiarly suitable for irrigation. When 

Mr. Beacu took this Osier ground, for so it was, about five 

years ago (and there is part in Willows now), he saw that 

owing to the springs and the two falls of the ground, as well 

as the texture of the soil being a sandy, dark, loamy. soapy, 

vegetable material, that it would answer the purposes to 

which he has applied it well. Ile took a lease of it, and the 

first thing he did was to make a cart-way on the west upper 

side, throwing up the earth some two feet above the general 

ground, so that the path where the horse goes is from ten 

inches to a foot deeper than where the wheels pass along, 

thus forming water-courses all along. ‘The next thing he did 

was to form his ground into ridges, about 49 feet wide, run- 

ning the short way of the square ; the centres of these ridges 

are planted with Pears and Apples, and between with black 

Currants, all being loaded, especially the: black Currants, 

with crops such as never were seen before, About three 

feet from the trees on either side, are water-courses leading 

to the bottom of the ground, where there is a mill stream, 

and on the two declivities between the rows of trees are his 

Strawberries, some five or six.rows of which are planted 

along the sides of the two feet broad ditches, between the 

ridges, ‘These ditches receive the irrigating water, which 

percolates under the plants down into them. It is unneces- 

sary to describe the size and strength of the plants, as well 

as the enormous crops they produce. His heaviest Queens 

weighed 3 ounces: all his plants stand 2 feet apart each 

way. The laying out ofthis ground has cost him much, but 

it will in time well repay all expenses. Mr. B. was also the 

first to form Violet ridges, with a sharp declivity, upon a 

light sandy soil. Russian Violets planted on each side of 

these long ridges, not only come in early, but bear blossoms 

in abundance. ‘The ridges are nearly as sharp as a mush- 

room ridge. I advised Mr. B. to try Water-cresses, which 

he could grow admirably, on account of the continual flow 

of spring water, which he has at command. James Cut- 
HILL.— Camberwell. 





Ww. R. Prince, Esq., of Flushing, has recently 
returned home after an absence of about two years 
in California. He states that he has sent and 
brought home seeds and bulbs of over two hundred 
species of trees, shrubs, and plants, “new to the 
Atlantic States and the rest of the world.” 
$A 

Ricg has been eultivated more than 150 years in 
South Carolina. It was planted there in the year 
1693, and has been grown every year since that time. 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

THE AMERICAN FOMOLOGIST, containing finely colored | A correspondent from Wilson. N. a~ who sions 

drawings, accompanied by letter press descriptions of Fruits of himself “ Practical Improv ement,” Wishes to know 

American origin. Edited by W. D. Brinxir, A. M., M. D.—| the best process for making wine for “sacrament i 


To be issued in num- 
ommencing July, 


Published by A. Horry, Philadelphia. 
bers. not oftener than once in three months. c 
1851. Each number to contain ten illustrations, true to nature 
Every four numbers will constitute a volume. $2 per number 
or $8 per volume 


A coop many years ago Mr. Horry, the accomplish- | 


ed artist who now undertakes the publication of the 
* Pomologist,’ 
title of “ T'he Orchardist’s Companion.” It had artis- 
tic merits at least that ought to have secured it suc- 


able editorial head as this has, nor did the subject of 
pomology in those days attract so much attention as 
at present. Dr. Brinkxe, has for many years devot- 
ed attention in a particular manner to fruits of Amer- 
ican origin. His name is familiar to the readers of 
horticultural journals, and occupies a prominent 
place in the transactions of all pomological conven- 
tions that have been held. No man is better quali- 
fied for such a task as this. 

The present number contains the Brandywine, 
Moy amensing, Petre and Pennsylvania pears, Re- 
publican Pippin apple, Eliza peach, Burlington apri- 
cot, Wendell’s Mottled Biggarreau cherry, Col. Wil- 
der and Cushing raspberry. 

The coloring of the fruit is well executed in the 
main, the wood and foliage not quite so well. The 
natural color of the bark of a young shoot, the form 
and color of the bud, are points that to be useful 
must be exact, and to make them so is a most difficult 
matter no doubt, by the lithographic process. 
ee 
REPORT OF THE AMERICAN POMOLOGI( 

held at Cincinnatl, Oct. 2d, 3d, and 4th, 1850. 

the Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 

WE are now, by the kindness of some friend, put in 
possession of this report, nearly a year after the con- 
gress was held. Among the proceedings we find 
reports from S. A . Barker, on the fruits of Morgan 
county, Ohio ; from Maine, by Henry LitTte ; 
from Vermont, by C. Goopricn ; from Kentucky, by 
Lawrence Younc; from Mic higan, by W. H. 
Scorr; from Illinois and the West, by Dr. J. A. 
Kennicot ; from Canada, by James DovugaLL.— 
There is much valuable information scattered through 
these reports, and next winter when we have leisure 
we will endeavor to sift it out. Dr. Kennicor’s re- 
port, — is about half the pamphlet, is entitled 
*“ Random thoughts and observations on pomolog ry 
and kindred subjects, in Illinois and the West.”— 
We put it aside for a quiet hours reading. The 
doctor has done more we believe, than any other 
man to give interest and variety to b th the meetings 
and reports of the pomological congress. 





>AL CONGRESS’ 
Published by 


RAR RARAAR 


Tr unfortunately happened that our State Fair, the 


Massachusetts and Pennsylvania Horticultural Soci- | 


eties’ Fairs, were all held this season in one week 


and on same days. 


W ott 1ink that these great Societies should have some 


understanding about ‘these things, so that they might, | 


yme off in different weeks. We have 
be done with advantage to all. 


if p 


no doubt this could 





a a ee 


’ commenced a similar w ork, under the | j 


cess: but it had not the advantage of an able and reli- | 





A great number of persons have | 
been thus prevented from attending but one of them. | 


Arr Rn at a a eS et 


purposes’’—when to gather the grapes—prepare them 
for the press — make the wine and bottle for use,— 
Wili some one who has experience on this 
reply ? 

In regard to strawberries, he says: “] had this 
year 150 hills from which 72 qts., at 1s. 6d. per qt., 
were sold, and 24 qts. given away and eate n—mak- 
ing three bushels, besides what were picked from the 
vines by children, &c., without being measured,’ 


subject 


Me Epirror :—There is a new kind of tly that has lately 
made its appearance in these parts. Some are alarmed about 
it, fer aring it might damage the wheat crop. We want you 
to tell what it is, if you can, by the description below, It is 
about half an inch in length, a yellow body with a redish 
furz, and is an inhabitant of the dung hill D. D.—Read- 
ing Centre, N. Y., 1851. 

Cannot tell from this description. 
not? Send speeimens. 


Is st winged or 


Mr. Epiror.—The rose bushes in all this region haye 
been very much injured by a small green worm. In three 
days efter they were first discovered, some of our busnes 
looked as if they had been thoruughly scalded. They fasten 
themselves on the under side of the leaf, and eat i¢ toa per- 
fect web. If you can tell us how to prevent or stop their 
ravages, you will confera great favor on many subscribers w 
your interesting and valuable paper. E, O. Wanv.—Dun- 
daff, Pa., Aug., 1851. 

It is a caterpillar and must be shaken off the 
bushes and destroyed, in the same manner as the 
gooseberry caterpillar. 


Mr. Eprror :—Can you inform me through the I 
of the mode of cultivating the Berberry for a hedge. 
it recommended in Cole’s Fruit Book. I wish to know 
where the seed can be obtained, and the time and manner of 
putting it in wet land, as Iam intending to emigrate to the 
west, and oblige a subscriber. SamugeL EwinG.—ZJndustry, 
Pa., Aug., 1851. ; 

The Berberry may be propagated either from seeds 


‘armer 
I see 


or suckers. Seeds may be obtained at most of the 
seed stores, especially the eastern ones. ‘They should 
be kept in sand all winter, and sown in the spring 


as soon as the ground is dry. 


Mr. Eprror :—I wish to make some inquiry of you or 
some of your numerous corres} vondents, in reference to the 
best time of sowing the seed of the Mountain As h, and the 
best way to cultivate it: and, also, whether the seed comes 
up the first year or the second spring, as I sowed a quantity of 
the seed last fall and got but one or two plants from it, and 
[ wish to sow a quantity this fall. Tomas ‘THomas.— 
Northville, Mich., 1851. 

The seed will not grow the first year. After 
washing it out mix it with sandy earth and lay it in 
a heap ia the ground covered three or four inches 
deep. Leave it there for one year and then sow. 

Mr. Eptror :—I notice in the May number of the ‘“‘West- 
ern Horticultural Review” an extract from a letter to the 
editor from you, in which you say, ‘“‘ the Wiite Bel/fower 
is sound and fresh yet, and of a beauiiful lemon yellow. or 
raw color, and a specimen cut, proves to be one of the 
highe at flavored fruits of the season.’’ Say, now Mr. Barry, 


h flavored as the Baldwin, Swaar, and others of 





1s it as ! } 
the same class? Or, can it begin with the Esogus Spitzen- 
burg or Northern Spy? It would seem tous ** outsid rs” ol 


the west that your gustatories must serve you rather | vorly 
if you put - first named fruit in a class for high flavor with 
the last. Please explain! W.—Millersburg, Mercer Co., 
fll., Aug., 1851. 

The specimens referred to were grown in the west, 
and were, in ovr judgmeut, just as we stated.— 
| Grown here, we do not think it would be so. 
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Y sion HOUSE, THE RESIDENCE OF THE DUKE OF 
- NORTHUMBERLAND. 


1 I~ a previous number of the Farmer we 
i ht see some things In our travels in 


intimated 
that we ! 
Europe, interesting to the youth, which we should 
sive in our Yourn’s DRPARTMENT. 
following sketch from our memorandum book, and 
i! select others for future numbers : 





we Sia 


in England, I have spent in visiting this ancient and 
magnificent place. The Duke has liberally thrown 
one of the chief places of attraction. It is situated 
about an hour’s drive from London on the north bank 
of the Thames. ‘The house was originally built in 
1605, and about a century 
ago was rebuilt as it now 
stands. It is a noble 
structure. Inits architec- 
ture, galleries of works of 
art, conservatories, gar- 
dens, parks, and splendid 
full grown is one 
of the most interesting of 
the numerous princely es- 


~~ 


trees, 1s 


tablishments in the sub- 


ereat city. 


ave yet experienced on 2a an 
this side the water. 
5 able to meet 
) with. noble 
f trees that years ago I had 
5 cultivated a slight acquaintance with through Lou- 
} don’s Arboretum. 


( A row of the finest old horse chestnut trees I have | 
) ever seen gave me warning of my approach to the 


entrance. Their flowers had not wholly disappeared, 


? when in full bloom. 
; terofa mile long of these gigantic trees with heads 
full sixty feet in diameter, covered with their showy 


i} blossoms. I was fully satisfied with this sight alone 
; asacompensation for my journey, and entered the 
gate with expectation at its highest pitch. The car- 
] Tiage way is as smooth as marble, and extends as far 
) asthe eye can reach in easy, graceful turns, through 
> a magnificent park clothed in spring verdure, studded 
) with magnificent trees, with here and there a group 
) of fine cattie enjoying their shade. 

> Here is a group of fine old elms in all the majesty 
ofa luxuriant natural growth—the hand of man has 
| never dared to mutilate a branch. Close to them 
{ stands a horse chestnut some forty feet high and not 
less than sixty feet in diameter of head, and it is al- | 
) Most in perfection of bloom. A few rods from. it 
) Stands a ye!low flowering one nearly as large. Next 


we come to a group of four elms, none of them less 
than six fect in diameter of trunk. 
three yellow flowering horse chestnuts all grown to- 
gether, the lower branches almost touch the ground, 
and the whole forms a magnificent pyramid in full 
bloom, some fifty feet high and not less than one 
hundred in diameter. Close to this group stands 
another of young scarlet horse chestnuts in full bloom. 


= — L— ~A— A a ee ee 
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We take the | 
This 14th of“June, the finest day I have yet seen | 


it all open to visitors during the exhibition, and it is | 
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ee 


This blossoms later than the others, and is just in 
perfection as the others are fading. Further on we 
come to an old chestnut that stands on one side of 
the carriage way and spreads its branches fairly over 
it, making a complete arch, and when we ] ass it we 
come to a broad, lazy looking stream, filled with 
water lilies in bloom — its whole surface is covered, 
a single spot only here and there showing that the 
water moves. A beautiful bridge carries us over it, 
}and now we look down a quarter of a mile of a charm- 
| ing avenue of lindens, on Sion House. What a 
grand picture, or rather what a grand, real scene it is ! 


| When I arrived at the court gate, the keeper, a fine 
aristocratic-looking specimen of the Englishman, in 
a superb livery, directed me to the cottage of the 
gardener, Mr. IvEson, who very kindly accompanied 
me through the conservatory, peach and grape houses, 
kitchen and flower garden, and all the more interest- 


areobs 
sseude|: 





SION HOUSE, THE RESIDENCE OF THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The conservatory is a noble structure 


line ints 
ing points, ‘ 
the 


| fifty feet high, and filled with the rarest plants ; 
roof inside was covered with passion flower in bloom. 
| At one time it was the finest in England, or in the 
world, and cost, I believe, about £40,000, Mr. Ivs- 
| son is a verv intelligent and capable man, and man- 
ages his great charge in a most creditable manner. 
| The graperies and peach houses are extensive, but 
not in prime order, as the gardener informs me that 
retrenchment of expenses has for some time been the 
order of the day. In front of the conservatory is a 
beautiful rose garden, of a circular form, mi inly 
filled with fine specimens of standard or tree roses. 
From the gardens we entered the arboretum. Hicre 
we find some magnificent cedars of Lebanon,two hun- 
dred years old. There is an old black mulberry tree, 
the exact age of which nobody knows ; it is propped 
up all around and protected with an iron railing.— 
It is a precious relict of past ages—said to have been 
planted in 1548, when the first mulberry trees were 
brought to England. I recognized it at once, from 
the figure and description in Loudon’s Arboretum, 
Next we come to a majestic Sophora, also figured in 
Loudon ; weeping ash, an immense one, with its 
drooping branches crossed and twisted in a most ex- 
traordinary and picturesque manner; purp'e beeches ; 
tulip trees ; cypresses; &c., &c., of immense siz 
As we pass around among this labyrinth of trees, 
|we come upon a beautiful circular flower gar- 
| den—a vase in the centre, and the flowers in circular 
beds four or five feet wide, separated by grass walks ; 
| the whole enclosed by a sweet briar hedge, in which 
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a few standard double yellow roses are introduced, | California annuals, I should be pleased to have you send me 
. . . a Y > > | 5 

From this we take another direction among more | 8°™°: and can assure you they will be thankfully received 

4), fall o i hi j eaeiiiee aan z ; the by one who is a gre r admirer of those be: aut iful produe tions 

I ull grown tree s, and presently we come uj on ~ of nature. flowers. H.—Plattekill, N. ¥., Aug.. 1851 
“ American Garden,” a splendid collection of Rhodo- To C. 8. ae “a een nein 

° . . ) e s nm § 
dendrons and .4zaleas in full bloom. In the neigh- ialliens aiathions : 7 we 11 send more seed } 
. ° . . C : . \ 
!' borhood of this are fine specimens of the new and pr 5 Q 
ee 

( rare evergreens—two cryptomeria, (the Japan cedar, ) Ms E te tos ae i 
P Pai. ace a y é x name Pe. SSRS. EDITORS :-—We had supposed that of the five 4 
ui = 10 feet high and perfect in form ; two Junipe $00 90> s Ak Sellen whe analiel Ge Gamer meats lent fn 
! curva, Six fe et high ; two Cupressus’ torulosa, SIX | many with less cares, and a greater tact nt wielding th pen | 
feet high; &c., &c. Within sight of this spot are | than ourselves, had long since reported progress: but we $ 
a magnifice nt beech (Fagus sylvatica pendula, ) find others may have come to the same conclusions, and th 


hence the silence upon the subject. We received our pack. 


with its boughs sweeping on the lawn, a group Of | | oof seed in good orient iceman call , 
four beautiful cembran pine, about thirty feet hich age of seec im good order anc due ume, and soon consigned  ¢ 

: } a | them toa fine fertile spot. Of the ten kinds we receiys 1 fi 
4 pretty, upright, stiff, conical trees. But I find that | eight soon made their appearance. These are tended with | 





























I cannot mention a tenth part of the fine objects [ | all necessary care, and | had the pleasure of seeing them 

noted down. After being completely we saried out in | 4 — gh on we must soknows dge we were 4 

the ground, I returned to Lon don, promising myself Socks Sicheune Ghee ao heat heme pon el pend rt. a 

another day among the works of art in the house. pretending title of Lady Slippers, and half suspected it q { 

] a — — | hoax of a certain personage printersare said to keep about { 

j ha ‘ > > r¢ , > ' ! j 

{ ANSWERS TO ENIGMA, &c., IN AUGUST NUMBER. | them. _ But the i rose by any othe r name wo ld smell as ¢{ 

nde | sweet, and Lady Slippers or Paris Balsams, as you please, 4 

Answer to Arithmetical Question. —1st crib contains 300 “eo poony flowers, and well worth the attention of —v (h 

| bushels ; 2d, 575; 3d, 675; 4th, 375; 5th, 75. overof beauty. We have them now in all their perfection, ¢ 

1 “_ 7 ‘ | scarlet, crimson, purple, pink, and white, the finest assort- } 

Answer to Enigma—Tue GenrsEe Farmer. Tennessee, | ment that ean be produced, some three feet high, with { 

1 Heart, Green, Fame, Man, Ear. | branches large enough for the fowls of heaven to lodge [ 

| therein, and perfectly filled with blossoms. We have, too, § 

| Sweet Mignonette, German Asters, Sweet Peas, Marigolds, { 

Ladies’ Department. | Poppies, an elegant assortment, and two other kins the ff 

if pena iin. 2S DE | names of which we cannot give as our labels wer siroyed Qj 

: | by the rains. We are in the practice, when we have one | 

Messrs. Epitors :—As you express a desire to hear fiom | flower that surpasses another of its kind in beauty, of tying 

4 your readers of their success with their seeds, I write to | a cord around the stem that we may make sure of the seed, } 

i thank you for those you sent me ; but they arrived so late, | We have several poppies marked in this way. Ih fJack $f 

( Iam afraid the phlox, lupin, jacobea, bartonea aurea, nemo- | Frost with his sharp fingers will keep at a dista: a few | 

j) phila, and ten week stocks, will not blossom. The petu- | days,) to save a good quantity of these and other sith [h 

{ nias, portulacca, balsams, and others, are fine. I have taken which to supply our friends, Please consider me «n - € 

great care of them, as [I have time and admire the petunias. | cant for a package of your Californian productions, sud very i} 

' i would like to propagate them by cuttings if you could give | much oblige C. J. Fursman.—South Royait v. (i 

4 me some instructions. I have heard of the verbenas being | yx, | = , 1 @ 

t very handsome. If you could send me a few seeds of them, | We have received many letters from our lady read- ) 

4 and any others you have to spare, I will be thankful and | ers, giving us an account of their success in tiva- § 
will take great care of them, Roots that keep in the ground | ting flowers from seed distributed by us. We are 


= 
— 


fu > > e as os are > . » dee —- = 5 : 
through the winter thrive best,as our springs are generally dry eratified that so many have been successful. We 


~ a 
es 


and eold. In the July number of the Farmer, I saw an illustra- shall cont - ea  anennan the love of f ‘ 
} tion of the holly-leaved berberry; if you would not think me | lait continue our elforts to Increase the love of Hows | 
1] intruding, I would ask you for a few seeds if you have them | €TS among our read Me ant | shall improve every r ¢ 
to spare. My garden is admired by spectators. Tam saving | tunity to supply seeds to those who may desire them. 


seeds fur my neighbors, as they are very desirous to have 


; Our object in furnishing flower sceds is not to intro- 
them. CaroLine PERRINE.—Hermaan, Aug., 1851. 


duce new varieties, or old varieties with new na: nes, 


| 
i 
| 
Petunias are easily propagated by making cuttings | but to encourage the cultivatien of the better kinds. 
| 
| 
j 
| 


—_ 
Sb 


= 


== See 


about six inches long, and rooting them in pots. | The lady-slippe r, as it is sometimes called in this 
This should be done soon, so that they may root be- ! country, is known by the name of balsam both in this 
fore winter. Treat them as you do house plants. | country and in England, and is generally cuitivated ; 
If you have a choice plant which you would like to | yet, few who cultivate them know any = Mi of a good 
preserve, place it in a pot now, and it will continue | balsam—as double as a rose and almost as beautiful. 


to blossom. 
-_—_——-—---erre,e_,sAe aes 

Messrs. Epirors :—I being one of the many who recciv- 
ed of your bounty last spring, feel it no less a privilege than 
a duty to express my thanks, and inform you how I am suc- 
ceeding in the cultivation of flowers. I planted the seeds 
that you sent me, most of which came up, and though the 
senson has been very dry, with good attention they have 
grown finely. My garden presents a fine appearance. I have 
several fine varicties of portulaccas, petunias, and sweet 
peas, also balsams, phloxes, astars, lupins, and a variety of 
other annuals, which are now in bloom, and amply reward- 
ing me with their rich blossoms, for the little trouble I have 
taken in rearing them. I shall preserve all the sceds, and 
as you suggested in a former number of the Farmer, distri- 
bute them among such of my neighbors as have none. I 
am glad to see such an interest manifested in the cultivation 
of flowers as there appears to be from the account you give 
of the number of applications you have had for see ds, and if 
all have been as successful in growing themas I have, they | We give here a specime n of a fair one, though far 
will have seeds enough to supply many who have not so ad f, od elm 
choice a variety. I noticed in the last number of the Far- from being perfect. ‘This was raised from see pitt 
mer, that you intend supplying applicants with seeds of | ilar to that furnished to our subscribers. 
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Editor's Cable. 





New York Strate Farr.—foral Hall, an immense ob- 
long canvass tent, 140 feet by 80, was devoted exclusively 
to the exhibition of fruits and flowers. ‘The interior was 
arranged somewhat in this way :—Around the outside was 
a low staging composed of three shelves about a foot w ide, 
rising one above the other, and covered with cloth : this 
was wholly occupied with fruits. 
broad and beautiful gravel walk extended around the whole 
tent, from Which every object could be satisfactorily seen. 
On each side of this walk was a rustic railing or barrier, 
of larch poles and grape vine stems tastefully interwo- 
yen. These were intended to prevent visitors from hand- 
ling the objects on the tables. Within the walk was a con- 
tinuous range of tables around the tent, appropriated to cut 
In the very center stood an oak 


made 


flowers and ornaments. 
tree, its numerous branches covered with ivy and other 
climbing plants, rustic baskets of fruits and flowers suspend- 
ed from them, and an eagle and numerous humbler birds 
perched upon them as natural as life. At the base was a 
very pretty piece of rock work, embellished with appropriate 
plants. The space on either side of this tree was occupied 
with a staging for the pot plants, and a couple of rustic seats 
for committees or Visitors whom the superintendent permit- 
ted to enter. On one side was a double door — visitors 
entering at one side and passing out through the other. 
tween the tables and the barriers a space of two feet was 
left, which exhibitors were permitted to occupy in order to 
answer questions and give explanations to visitors. 

This is a picture of Floral Hall as faithful as we can por- 
but those who have not seen it can form 


> 
>e- 


tray it in words ; 
but a meagre idea of its tasteful and brilliant appearance. 
They may imagine the staging extending around the whole 
tent, covered with dishes and baskets, and interspersed with 
trees and branches of trees laden with the finest fruits — 
apples, pears, peaches, plums, grapes, &c., in such variety 
and of such a quality as have rarely been equalled at any ex- 
hibition in the world—the contributions of about fifty culti- 
vators from difierent parts of the country. On the other 
hand. the range of tables laden with cut flowers, dablias by 
the thousand, and roses, phloxes, verbenas, petunias, Xc., 
exhibited singly in small vials, besides floral temples, bas- 
kets, and other devices, lighting up the interior of the tent 
into a perfect blaze. ‘Then to crown all, the ‘ brave old 
oak” in the center, with its rocky base, its rugged powerful 
arms stretched out and bearing rich baskets of fruits and 
flowers, vines clambering over them and clinging to them, 
and birds and squirrels perched upon them apparently in all 
their woodland happiness. 

The whole arrangement was excellent as well as beauti- 
ful, and elicited admiration from the thousands and tens of 
thousands who paid it their respects Guring the three me- 
The tree in the centér was a novelty —a 
On all sides we heard the 


morable days, 
happy idea well carried out. 
remark pass from mouth to mouth, ‘*It is finer than ever 
befure”—a proof that nature has for most people a greater 
charm than art. Heretofore the central ornament of Floral 
Hall has generally been a highly decorated temple, very 


aT 
li 


y and well executed, and always much admired ; 
but it was costly, and it had grown stale, as everything does 
when too frequently repeated. The change, we are happy 
to say, gave great satisfaction, and will, we hope, suggest 
hereafter something new and still better. 

The Hon, L. A. Warp, President of our Horticultural 
Society, performed the laborious duty of superintendent of 
the Hall, and never have we seen duties attended to with 
From the 





tastef 


greater devotion or more complete efficiency. 


opening to the close he occupied his place in the center of 
the Hall, and we feel, as others do, that much of the quiet 








Within this staging 8 | these 


| sé rvices in perfecting the arrangements, 





} 
and good order that prevailed, was due to his prudent man- 


agement, 

The committee who devised and directed the arrangement 
of the Hall, deserves credit for the able and faithful discharge 
of its duties. It was composed of Messrs. Geo. ELLWan- 


| Ger, C. J, Ryan, H. E. Hooxer, J. M. Wuirsey, Ron’r 


Donnecan, and Joseru Frost. All the rustic work was 
devised and executed by Mr. Apam Kucuter, and it reflects 
much credit on his taste and ingenuity. He is an artist in 
matters, Mr. Wm. Wensrer also rendered valuablo 
We onght not to 
forget a committee of young ladies, selected by Mr. Wurt- 
NEY, Whio assisted the general committee by their taste and 
handiwork, and above all by their presence. We have not 
space at this time to enter upon any detail of the exhibition, 
but will take it up next month. 

In our next number we shall give a view of the interior of 
Floral Hall. 

en 

Tuk success of the State Fair in this city, and the satis- 
faction enjoyed by distinguished gentlemen from other 
states and countries attending the same, are largely ascribed 
to the urbanity and labors of the President of the Society, 
JoHN DELAFIELD, Esq. 

es 

An AGricuLtturaL ConGress.—We have to thank the 
Hon. MarsHauy P. Witper for an invitation to attend the 
Exhibition and Dinner of the Norfolk Agricultural Society, 
Mass. We can not refrain from copying some remarks con- 
tained in Mr. W.’s letter— leaving out the complimentary 
remarks in relation to our personal labors for the advance- 
ment of agricultural knowledge, which our modesty induces 
us to believe rather undeserved, notwithstanding the opin- 
ion of so wise and worthy a man as Mr. Wilber to the 
contrary : 

‘* My Dear Sir—I have this moment received the Gene- 
see Farmer fur September. [am most happy to know that 
you approve of our effurts in Massachnsetts to advance the 
cause of agricultural education. ? ? ° ° 

* * No one has a warmer heart or more willing 
hand to aid you according to my ability. Ican sympathize 
with you in all the trials and disappointments to which we 
are constantly subjected ; but no chagrin or mortification at 
fuilures shall ever drive me from the path of duty, and which 
in this matter I consider next to religious obligations. A 
brighter day is dawning on us, and if we do not see its me- 
ridian light in our day, our children or our children’s chil- 
dren will, In truth, I believe posterity will reward those 
who have labored so zealously to advance the art of agricul- 
ture, and that your name with many others will be embalmed 
in the hearts of those who shall in coming time reap the 
fruits of your labor. 

‘* The great barrier to our success is political juggling for 
office and its emoluments ; but I trust the time will soon 
come when our legislative bodies, both in State and Nation, 
shall be fully interested by the farming interest. I rejoice 
that suggestions have been made by yourself and others, for 
a National Congress of Agriculture. Jam ready forit. Let 
me help.” 

The editor of the Maine Farmer, in speaking of our propo- 
sition to establish an Agricultural Congress, to be composed 
of delegates from State and County Societies, makes the 
following remarks : 

** We think well of this plan. The only obstacle to its 
success is the lack of funds at the disposal of many socicties, 
to carry the proposition into effect. It is a shame and a dis- 
grace tu the United States Government that they have done 
so little to really promote the good of agricultural science or 
its practice. Every other branch of industry has received 
its fostering care, but this has been neglected aad pushed 


aside,” 


ADVERTISEMENTS, to secure insertion in the Farmer, must 
be received as early as the 10th of the previous month, and 
be of such a character as to be of interest to farmers. We 
publish no other. Terms—$2.00 for every hundred words, 
each insertion, paid in advance, 
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SYRACUSE NURSERIES. 
THORP, SMITH. HANCHETT & CO., PROPRIETORS, 
SYRACUSE,N.Y., 
i AVING 100 acres closely planted to Fruit and Ornamental 
Irees Shruobery. Green House plants. &e., we shall 
have for sale the coming season, a most extentive stock of Nursery 
commodities. not to be exeelledin size and beauty by those of any 
establishmentinthe Union. Nurserymon, Amateurs. Orchardists 
and Venders, are earnestly invited to call. examine and judge 


Roses 


Our stock of 


STANDARD 


FRUIT TREES 





Comprises all of the best varieties of Apple. Pear, Plam, Cherry 

I h, &ec.. of such size and quality as no contrast can disparag 

We have 1 i by importation and of our own cultivation, 
PY RAMIDAL, OR DWARF TREES 

Ofthe Apple. Pear. and Cherry, designed for compact planting 


&c.. as 





gardens 





being thereby ully desirable for small | 


Well as gone? so. by reason of their habit of early bearing 
We have all of the approved varicties cultivated in this form. from 
one to four years old —many of the Apples and Pears being new in 
bearing 

OF THE SMALLER FRUITS, 


Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, and Strawberries, we are al- | 


ways iully supplied with all the best old and new sorts. 
OF ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

For the street border. and lawns, our stock is very large. Our 
Horse ( hestnuts and Mountain Ash are particrlarly noticeable 
for their luxuriant growth and surpessing symmetry of fori. 
they uniformly excite admiration 

Lyergree ees in great variety. new and rare. including Leba- 
4 to 6 feet high ; Japan Cedars; Spruces ; 
Junipers ; Taxodiums. &e 
A splendid collection of both tree and herbeceous vari- 


nm tr 











Pweonies 


Dahlias—One hundred and fifty selected sorta. comprizing the 





finest Huglish ze flowers, with all the best in the United States 
- t v uts each for whole roots 
Phioxe Over fifty of the choicest kinds 
most extensive assorment, comprising 6000 plants of 





Roses—A 
be ngst them 





the best varieties. and all the new acquisitions ; am 
the new | ual Stripped Moss. He1 in Kegel, the Hybrid Per 
petual, Carol » Sausel, Gen. Cavignae. Gen. Changanier, &e. 











Bu us | A choice collection daily expected from Hol- 
land. consisting of Double Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocuses. &e 

Pla fur ling out of every description ; Vines, Climbers, &c 

«cb y. A} i 

Bu i 4. 2 s strong plants 

\ll of which wiil be sold as low as at er establishment 
and in many « lower, either at wholes retail 

WW are NOW issuing anew editior f ywue. containin 
full information of our product 3 ms. prices. & i cing. 
lst. a ger ald tive catalogue a full catalogue of select 
Green House Tlants; and 1. a special catalogue of Dahlia 
Pilex ind bedding out plants ; which will be sent gratis to all 
I t-paying a} auts. 


THOR?, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO 

Sv N. Y., Oct., 1851 

T.C. MAXWELL & CO., 

AT THE OLD CASTLE NURSERIES, GENEVA, N. ¥. 

Wits pleasure invite the atcention of patrons. and the public 
in general. to their extensive collection of FRUIT and OR- 

NAMENTAL TREES. &e., which they offer for sale the coming 

autumn and s} 









ring. ccmprising Standards and Dwarfs in varieties 


desirable for their merits rather than for their novelty, which 
have been carefully cultivated and are warranted correctly named. 
Kinds as follows ; 

50.000 Apple. most choice sorts—very thrifty 


one and two years from bud—large growth 
’, standard and dwarfs. on French Quince—best kinds. 
5,000 Peach, one and two years old—fine trees. 
1.000 Pluam—healthy and good 
5.000 Grape, one to four years old, mostly Isabella, 
10.000 Evergreens—mostly Balsam Fir. 
2.000 Mountain Ash, extra large, with fine heads. 
( thrifty and strong. 











00 Horse Chestnut, five to nine feet high 
».000 Buckthorn. three years old—best hedge plant 
Al-o the smaller fruits. Hybrid Perpetual, and Climbing Roses, 











Shrubs, &e. &e 
Those who favor us with a call will be treated with on liberal 
terms. Orders by mail. or otherwise, promptly attended to. 
CGreeeva, N. ¥., Oet 1, 1851. i0 1t*]} 
To Nurserymen and the Public generally. 
FROST & CO, proprietors of the Genesee Vall 
Ji. Rochester. N. Y., wish to direct the n 
tending lant, to their fine stock of Fruit Trees, Fruit 1 
stocks, | een. and Ornamental Trees. which they « offering 
t y the quantity. and will appy t 





at greatly reduced pr 


cation 





> upon posl-paid app 





A. LONGETT, 


Pye roe vee MERCHANT, Office at tl 
Warehouse. No. 25 Cliff street. New ¥ 


State 





Agricu 








{Ge Tue Woarkine Farmer, & mouthly publication devoted to 
Agriculture. &e., Ke., edited by Prof. J. J. Mapes, and published by 


A, Longett, 25 Cliff street, New York. [7-4] 


l 
| 


| nut, &c., and 80 « 





i 


Ocr, 








Drain Tile Works. 
60 LANCASTER STREET—WEST OF MEDIt 
LEGE, ALBANY 


RSE SHOE 


AL COL. 


eat a 
tikes 








+ or subscribers are manufacturing Drain Tile of various sizes 
to correspond with the above shapes. at prices from 814 to 
per 1000 pieces, in length they are 14 inches. 1090 of them will 
lay 1,200 feet of drain, and ed asto admit the waters at 
every joint effectually. draining from land feet each side 
of the drain, being the only true. cheap and dural irain- 
We have on hand Tile sufficiently large and well cal- 

) 20 cents 





so sha} 


way of 





ing lands 

culated for cellar. cistern, sink and yard drains, from 2 i 

per foot Orders from a distance will receive attentioa 

ber. 1551. {10-11*]} A. 8S. BABCOCK & CO, 
INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE, 

THE STATE FAIR. 
THE INTERNATIONAL, 
New 





ROTICES OF 
“ The best readable periodical of the day.” Orleans Pie. 
rk which puts all butterfly monthly magazines in the 
Be-ston Courter 

rk is undoubtedly the best monthly 
It is cheap almost without par » 5 edited 
with marked ability and diligence No family shor be w ut 
snd we candidly think this the best of its class.°— 





ted States. 

















uch a work 

Southern S dara 
Uhis work takes precedence of all others of its kind. both in 

juality ard quantity of its matter, and indeed may be « ered 
as the very gem of all the popular monthly publications.”’—Cam- 
bridge Chronicle 

“ Itsts s at the head of the three dollar monthl fFato 
Con t iser 

Th proprietors of the Internationa! M zine have 1 
rangements to publish in the Novem an t 16 
Srare Fair at Rochester, and tt t of 
the products exhibited. and tt be illus- 
trated by ENGRAVINGS in the h t 2 ORIG 
INAL DRAWINGS made on the s; iry Beckwith, 
one of the most celebrated animal p: Ww J. and by 
other artists in the departments of I jing 
trouble and expense, and intent only on offeri 2} the 
best single number of a Magazine ever printed in America. the 





put lishers anticipate the hearty support of the farming and indus- 
trial interest throughout the country 

Price of the Internationa: Magazine :—By the year. $3; by the 
angle number. 25 cents. The new year commerced with the Aug- 
ustnumber. Pubiished by 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND. 222 Broadway. New York, 
ter 


D. M. DEWEY, Arcade Hall,xgent for Roche 

Virginia Farm for Sale. 

"a subscriber offers for sale a very desirale ‘arm in Powhatan 
Co., Va.. known as sining 700 secres—.50 

aeres of which. are heavily ti 

sof v 





on. cont 


— 


ered with ouk. bie 
iperior i 
welladapted to wheat. tobacc 
xd dwelling house 





creeK bottom 








is in a good state of cultivatic 
corn, oats, &e rhe buildings c 
with nine rooms. kitchen. smoke hous 
house and other necessary out buildings—a large bar 
sary Horse Power and Threshing Machiue attached — al 
house, stables, six large tobuceo houses and an overs 


nsist of a ¢ 
dairy, ice 





on is situated 25 miles from Richmond. and 2 miles 
he James River, in an excellent neighborhood. « venient 
to mills ols and churches.and one of the most healthy situa- 
tions in the State. 


Ss tract is 





sche 
le into three 
i timbered land 
next, and the 





ituated to divi 
reek bottom ar 
1e Ist of January 
jeat this fall 

and the 1 





ing bout an equa 
ossession will be give 
clege of sowing a crop of w 
Lorms—$i0 per acre— $25 
equal annunl payments with interest 
Persons wishing a more particular 
subscriber at Sablett’s Tavern. Powhatan County. Virginia. 
October, 1851. [10-2¢.] JOHN M. SLY. 
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tensive sale of Neal Estate ia Virg 
of November 








commodious brick store h 
\ Also address R fi 
} Williamsburg. July, 1851. [8-3t] Exor. & Comr. 
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FISHKILL LANDING NURSERIES. 
MILES NORTH FROM THE NEWBURGH FERRY. 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


respectfully solicits the attention of Favuir 
Ldeal*rs in Fruit Trees. to his large stock offered 











onsisting of 
TREES. of the most approved varieties, 6 to 10 
$12 to $14} hand 
rR S. em icing « ( of the best 
t hizh. 39 cents ech. $2 l 
y Ti S. two to ti Years from the Inocula- 
t< » $25 per hun i 


2000 of which are th 
‘ } 


a very hardy and productive sort) one to thre 


iZon Peach, and $25 to $30 on Pium at 


rREES, of the mest valuable standard varict 
lis + one to two years from the inoculatior 





sA AND CATAWBA GRAPE VINES. tw t 


with fine roots, having been annually cut 
lent condition fur vineyard planting—2U vents 


r hundred 


“~ . ‘ ( 
rREES. mostly of the apple variety. Currant } 
erry bushes. Strawber’y plants, Summer Hybrid perpet- | 


“Ss. ke. KO 


} 
OUS AND EVERGREEN Ornamental Trees, 
of la ge size and fine form. 10,000 Arbor Vita, 


12 to 825 per hundred 


FIR, 1's to 3 feet, $12 to $30 per hundred 
ecriber in consequence of the advantages he possesses 
t lat low ] s; having 300 acres of land. with a 


diff-rent Kinds of plants are cultivated in that 





vth. His facilities for forwarding packa- 
ind , » Nursery is within two and a 
ud 1 River Railroad Depot. at F.shkill Land- 


tsrun daily to New York and Albany from New- 
osite side of the river. 


attached to the Nursery are closely set wi h 
en trees, Which greatly increas« his facilities 
correctness. The new and most valuabl 











pple, Peach. Pear. Plam. Apricot, Cherry, &e 
tty originated in this country and Europ. have 

rly j t ble nd tested. or are in th 

i i i t o wh grounds lhe new 

nd ky reen Ornamental ‘Trees are annua 

ch fine plants can be furnished 

anting U1 is. starting Nurseries, or engag- 
&e . are invited to examine his stock | 
When ordered, will be taken up carefully 
Lita the st manner, forwarded agreeable | 


1 the least le delay 





iv ail who apply by post-paid letters 


DANIEL BRINCKERHOOF. 





ng. Oct . 1851 [10-1t*] 


> ~ ¥ 
Ruiaio Nursery and Horticuitural Garden. 


of t Lestablished nursery would call the 
fri 's. nurserymen, and others, to the 





of Fruit and Oruamental Trees, Flowering 
i for sale 
es is unusually large and fine. comprising 


and valuable sorts; by the thousand at very low 


es. both standards and dwarfs, of the very best sorts for 
en and orchard culture 


a very large stock of fine trees mostly trained 
lhe most choice sorts are propagated largely 


assortment of the plum, peach. apricot. necta- 
raspberry, strawberry, currant. Xc.. &e 
namental Trees, Fiowering Shrubs, &c 
» article 

reen Trees by the hundred. 


sorts for nurserys. Large importations are made 


ters of inquiry wili receive prompt attention 


curely packed, carefuily labelled, and forwarded with dis- 


B. HODGE 


Sept., 1851 [9-2t*] 


tiuln. 





1851. will be sold to the highest 
T acres of land belonging to the 





Maupin, lying between said City and 
“ hare highly improved; also, about 
ul Che other portion is abundantly 


is located 
ter mill, to 
James riv- 


ld in tracts 





: also. other real estate will then and there be 
most desirable houses and lots ia said city. inclu- 


use and lot See Card 
. ARMISTEAD, 





| quality. when cultivate l. to 


| now considered of great value for farms and gardens, and v 


ible by | 


HIGHLAND NURSERIES, NEWBURGH, N. ¥ 
A SAUL & CO. have the pleasure to announce to their patrons 
fi. and the public in general. that their stock of F z 
Ornamental Trees. which they offer for sale the coming autumn 
is of the very best quality and embraces everything iu their! 
that can be procured in the trade. 








Dealers and Plantere of Trees on a large scale, will be treated 
with on as liberal terms as can be done by any est hment of 
reputation in the country. ‘They flatter themarlves that for cor 
r ess of nomenelature of fruita(which is a serious t 

nters) that their stock is as nearly perfect a bly can 

. having been all propagated on their own grounds. f 
' 1 sources der the personal supervis f r. 5 
I y have proj lin large quantities all the leading st lard 
varieties. which are proved to be best adapted for general cultiv 

specially thos - recommended by the American Pom eal 
eas at its several sessions. as well as all novelties of r it 





luction, and kinds. particularly suited to certain localities, 
ns of the Union and Canadas 

k of Pear Trees is the largest they have ever had to 
ile. and among the largest in the country, and convi 
of over 50.000 saleable trees 
The stock of Apple ees is also very large. as well as Plume 
serries, Apricots, Peaches, Quinces, and Nectarines 
es, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, Strawberries 












Grape V 
&e. Ke. &e. 

Pears on Quince, Cherry on Mahaleb, and Apple on Paradise 
stocks. for pyramids and dwarfs for garden culture. and of which 
here is a choice assortment of the kiuds that succeed best on 


| chose stocks 


DECIDUOUS AND EVERGREEN ORNAMENTAL TREES 
AND SHRUBS 

Embracing all the known kinds suitable for street planting, 

ze; also. the more rare and select, as well as all the w 
known kinds suitable for Arboretums, Lawn and Door-Yard 
plar r, &e. including Weeping Trees, Vines, Garden and 
g Roses in great variety Hybrid Perpetuals. Hybrid Chi- 
id Bourbons. Hybrid Damasks. Hybrid Provence. and 


ra siz 








| Bourbon, Tea, China. and Nvisette, and Prairie, and other Climb- 


A large quantity of Arbor Vite for Screens Buckthorn, Osage, 
1 





Orang lother hedge plants 

rhe ve will be sold on as liberal terms as similar «tock can 
be pur l elsewhere. For further particulars see cata nes 
1 new edition of which is just issued. and will be forwarded to all 
/ fapplicants by matl A liberal discount will be made to 


purchasers who buy to sell again, and extensive planters on their 
own account. 
P. S.—Freight paid to New York 


Newburgh. Sept. 1. 1851 [9-2t 


g Island, 


4 DIOININGt *s of Lakeland and Hermanville, about 
48 miles from the cities of New Yorkand Brooklyn, by the Long 
Island Railroad. The opportunity is now offered to ali those wl 
ever wish to obtain land on Long Island, the Ancient “Garden o 
America.’ that will probably never occur again. for these lands 
are the only remaining new lands on the Island, and are equal in 
any other land. 

The results of cultivation on these Island lands have been so 
great. so much beyond the expectations of any one. that they are 
lL, jn 

all probability. be all taken up for settlement and occupation. or 
be held at more than five times their present price. All kinds of 
produce may row be seen growing there. such as wh at. rye.corn, 
potatoes. and garden vegetables, with fruits and flowers, ir the 





nnds of Lor 










| most luxurious growth. where but a short time since the land was 


covered with trees and bushes. 
‘The surface of the ground is perfectly beautiful. free from stone 


| or bogs or marshes, and the climate as healthy as can be found 


in this latitude. The soil is a fine loam, admirably adapted to 
high cultivation and great crops, and of easy tillage 
Indeed. no New Eng'and or Northern New York man can form 


j any adequate idea of the great difference in the labor and strength 
| requisite to cultivate these Island lands. and that required to sub- 


due their own rugged lands, until he has seen or made the trial ; 
and I now offer for sale as handseme land, and intrinsically as 
valuable. as can be found within fifty miles of the city of New 
York. in any direction, in lots of five acres or more, for the sum 
of $25 per acre 

Any person wishing to purchase a five acre lot of good and 
handsome land, without one foot of water or useless ground qp it, 

in do so by sending $5 as a first payment. aud the fartber sum 
of $5 a month. until one half is paid, when a warrantee deed and 


} good title will be given,and the remainder part of the parchase mo- 


ney may be paid or secured on the land,to be paid within three or 
five years. with 6 per cent. yearly interest. Larger lots will be 
sold on the tame terms. 

The title is perfectly good I have a history or deduction of the 
title complete. certified to by legal men of the highest character, 
which I will s i by mail with maps, pamphlets. and all informa- 
tion, to all purchasers. or those who wish to be informed of these 
Island lands, by applying to E. H PEAS, of Albany, or CHAS. 
WOOD. Stationer, 117 John street, NY [8-3t} 
FT.IMOTHY SEED for sale at No. 68 State street, Rochester, 
I N. Y.. by BRIGGS & BROTHER. 

September, 1851. 
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